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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY 


Take pleasure in announcing that they will publish this autumn 
a new book by each of the following well-known authors: — 





FICTION 
Kate Douglas Wiggin 


Author of “‘ Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm,” the most 
popular book of the past year. 


Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 










Clara Louise Burnham 
Author of “ Jewel,” “The 


Ellen Olney Kirk 


Author of “ Good- 
for Love,” etc. 


Mrs. A. D. T. Whigpey 


Author of “Faith Gattsef? Girlhood,” “A Su 
in Leslie Goldthwaite's Life,” ED) x 
JUVENI E 
Abbie Farwell Brown 7 “2 


Author of “The Curious Book of 
of Giants,”’ etc. 


Olive Thorne Miller 
Author of “‘ With the Birds in Maine,” x Fi 
of Birds,”’ etc. 


Everett T. Tomlinson 
Author of “‘ A Lieutenant under Washington,” 
Colonial Colors,” etc. 


Dean Hodges’ 


Author of “ Battles of Peace,” “‘ The Episcopal Church. ot 
Mary Austin 
Author of “‘ The Land of Little Rain.” 


POETRY 


Frank Dempster Sherman 
Author of “ Lyrics for a Lute,” “ Little-Folk Lyrics.” 


Full announcements of these new books will be given in Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 
Riversmwe Buuietin for September, which will be sent free to any address 


gor 


X c= D. Conwhy, ' 
y uthor of “‘ The Wandering Jew,” ‘‘ Emerson at Home 





ESSAYS AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Charles Eliot Norton 


Translator of ‘‘ Dante’s Divine Comedy,” ‘‘ Dante’s New 
Life,” etc. 


John Burroughs 
Author of “ Literary Values,” “‘ The Light of Day,” etc. 


Bliss Perry 


Editor of The Atlantic Monthly, and author of ‘‘ A Study 
of Prose Fiction.” 


es Repplier 
“Saguthor of “ Varia,” “‘ Essays in Idleness,”’ etc. 


bP Bradford Torrey 


Author of Pd Clerk of the Woods,” “ Footing it in 
_Bpanconia,’ etc. 

rep eBaron R. Briggs 
‘Author Of “ School, College, and Character.” 


its of Man,” “The Life and Letters 
” ote, 


EI aa 


Abroad,” ete. 
prague Sargent 
* The Silva of North America,” “Trees and 


Erskine’ Clement 
of “ A Handbook of Legendary and Mythological 


Au 
Art,” “Stories of Art and Artists,” etc 


om request, and which will also be found in the September Atlantic’ Monthly. 
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HARPER’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 





VERGILIUS 


By IRVING BACHELLER 
Author of “‘ Eben Holden,’’ etc. 

_ two years’ work along new lines, Irving Bacheller has produced in “ Vergilius” a story 

of new atmosphere and unusual power. The scenes are those of ancient Rome in the days of 
Augustus Cesar, and of Palestine under the dark rule of Herod on the eve of the Nativity. The 
hero and heroine are Roman lovers of patrician birth, and their love stands out in sharp contrast to 
the effeminacy, luxury, and license of the Roman life about them. The story is one of tender 
affection and strong situations, and the final scene is a crowning touch of rare beauty. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35. 





A LADDER OF SWORDS 


By GILBERT PARKER 
Author of ‘‘ The Right of Way,” etc. 
wholly different vein from the author’s last novel, “The Right of Way,” comes this exquisite 
romance, delightful in conception, swift and compelling in interest, and written in the finished 
style of this great novelist. The story recounts the love of two Huguenot refugees, their fugitive 
life on the island of Jersey in the British Channel. Later the scene changes to England, where 
exciting intrigue and startling situations in the palace of Queen Elizabeth result in repeated dan- 
gers for the faithful lovers; but they finally escape the hazardous favor of the great queen and are 
united. The scenes on the island of Jersey are of idyllic freshness and beauty, and in the Seigneur 
of Rosel, the lord of the island, the author has produced a character of delightful humor and brag- 
gadocio. It is a thoroughly rounded, satisfying story, written with brilliancy and charm of style. 
Illustrated by the Kinneys. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 





JESS & CO. 


By J. J. BELL 
Author of ‘‘ Wee Macgreegor,”’ etc. 
ESS is a plucky Irishwoman of the peasant class; she marries a happy-go-lucky Irishman not 
overfond of work, who carries on a decrepit carpenter trade. Jess takes an interest in and then 
charge of his business, and makes it a paying concern, bringing the family out a successful and happy 
one in spite of the dismal prognostications of the village characters, who are all novel and amusing. 


16mo, Cloth, $1.25. 





JOSEPHINE 


By ELLEN DOUGLAS DELAND 
Author of ‘‘ Oakleigh.’’ 
Tt is the story of two little girls named Jo and Georgie, who, coming to live with their 
cousins, ereate consternation in the family because they are girls and not boys, as their names 
would indicate. But they bravely win their way into the hearts of their relatives and many inter- 
esting adventures follow. Illustrated. 


Post 8vo, $1.25. 
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THE SEEKER 


BY 


HARRY LEON WILSON 
Author of “The Spenders”’ 


The author of “The Spenders” has here written a powerful 
novel centering about the modern change in religious belief. 
It opens with a rarely charming description of child-life—a 
little girl and two brothers, one of whom cannot, even as a 
child, accept the conventional beliefs of those about him. The 
development of this boy along lines laid down by his own 
reason; his conflict with the sturdy, old-fashioned belief of the 
grandfather who secretly adores him; the complication which 
arises from his love for the girl playmate who marries his smug 
brother; and the dramatic climax—all this chain of events makes 
a Story that not only holds the reader but gives him new insight 
into some of the vital forces which are molding our social life. 


Illustrated by Rose Cecil O'Neill 


$1.50 


iateshats sham DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY doit tintin 
IN AMERICA PUBLISHERS WORK 
34 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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Appletons’ Juveniles for 1904 











Will appear on September 16 


HE Appletons have always been famous for their 
juveniles, having such men as W. O. Stoddard, 
Ralph Henry Barbour, and Frederick A. Ober on 
their staff. This year they expect to eclipse them- 
selves with twelve new juveniles, all of them by 
authors whose former successes leave no room for doubt 


as to their cleverness and ability. 


On Your Mark! 
By Raten Henry Barsour 


With four colored illustrations by Relyea. 
12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


The Arrival of Jimpson 
By Raten Henry Barsour 


With six illustrations in black and white. 
12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


The Fight for the Valley 
By W. O. Stopparp 


With one colored and three illustrations in black 
and white by B. W. Clinedinst. 
12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


The Land Hero of 1812 
By C. C. Horcuxiss 


With one drawing in color and three half-tones 
by B. W. Clinedinst. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25. 


The Deadwood Trail 


By Giupert Patren 


With four illustrations in black and white by 
Will Crawford. 12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


Old Put, the Patriot 
By Freperick A. OsER 


Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25. 


The books are: 


The Vinland Champions 
By Orritie A. LisENCRANTZ 


Illustrated in black and white by the Kinneys. 
12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


The Boy Anglers 


By Cartes Freperick HoLpeR 
With many illustrations. 12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


Three College Graces 
By Gasrie.ie E. Jackson 


With four illustrations in black and tint by 
C. M. Relyea. 12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


Everyday Girls 


By Ju.ire M. Lippmann 
Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


In the Reign of Queen Dick 


By Carotyn WELLS 


With eight drawings in black and white by 
Strachmann. 12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


Teddy Baird’s Luck 
By Karte Dickinson SweeTsER 


With four illustrations in black and one in tint. 
12mo. Cloth. $1.25. 
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THE MODERN SHORT STORY. 


This age cannot be accused of a lack of seri- 
ousness in its attitude toward its literary pro- 
ductions, as the attention given to the Short 
Story may prove. Whether this attention is 
justified, and the Short Story is a mould into 
which, as some believe, much of our best liter- 
ary energy is flowing, time of course will show. 
But at all events there has been enough discus- 
sion already to justify a little more, and this 
literary form is certainly of sufficient impor- 
tance to excuse an attempt to answer the ques- 
tion, Is the Short Story a new literary develop- 
ment, and wherein lies its novelty ? 

In the literary periods before the nineteenth 
century there is at least one form of short 
narrative with distinct and definable individu- 
ality. What the Italians called the ‘ novella,’ 
and some English critics the ‘ anecdote story,’ 
is distinguished by a compact plot with a point, 
a plot which preserves its characteristic fea- 
tures through innumerable changes of charac- 
ter and setting, so that like a minted coin it is 
capable of infinite passage from race to race 
without loss of identity. Such a narrative as 
Chaucer’s ‘ Pardoner’s Tale,’ where two men, 
who slay two others for gold, are poisoned by 
the wine the latter bring, is an admirable exam- 
ple of the novella. ‘The Novellino’ and ‘ The 
Decameron,’ or any of the collections of East- 
ern stories, may be drawn upon for examples. 
The East was prolific of the ‘novella’; the 
Italians, and afterwards the French, mastered 
it in the West, and gave it distinctive names, 
of which ‘novella’ perhaps has the most pre- 
cise meaning and may be most safely adopted. 
If you read the chronicles and looser stories of. 
the middle ages, — the saints’ legends, for exam- 
ple, —you can pick it out from the text like 
wheat-grains from chaff. Its distinctive mark 
is its compact and individual plot: 

For the other tales of these earlier periods, 
whether the interest lies in character or events, 
no such relatively precise delimitation is possi- 
ble. ‘Ruth’ or ‘Ali Baba’ may be easily 
broadened. Chaucer’s ‘Man of Law’s Tale’ is 
already like St. Brendan’s great fish Jastoni 
that tries ‘ night & dai to pulte his tail in his 
mouth ac for gretnisse he nemai.’ If we are 
to set them apart from longer forms, we must 
fall back upon Professor Matthews’s indefinite 
but adequate distinction, as given in his ‘ Phi- 
losophy of the Short-story,’ — unity of impres- 
sion in the narrower sense, singleness of effect, 
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simplicity of structure, a certain shortness. But 
defining thus, we may draw no sharp line 
between tale and romance. When the story 
attains a certain length, and the incidents are 
arranged in some definite order which leads 
to the working out of the plot, — when this plot, 
to use a figure from sentence structure, becomes 
complex instead of simple or compound, — then 
we begin to call the narrative a romance. 

We may thus conveniently group the short 
narratives of earlier periods under two heads 
(the latter subject to much subdivision), and 
so compare them with our own productions. Is 
the first group, the novella, wholly identified 
with our typical Short Story? Certainly not; 
for some of the most characteristic of Short 
Stories place no dependence upon the plot — read 
*Markheim’ for an example, — while the plot 
is the mainstay and foundation of the novella. 
Again, can we call our Short Story a simple 
tale of character or of incident, and group it 
with ‘Ruth’ and ‘ Ali Baba’? No again; for 
like the novella, these tales are written with an 
eye upon character and iucident only, while in 
the Short Stories of the past seventy years there 
is a new interest to be reckoned with. Aldrich, 
Stockton, and Bunner have given us excellent 
examples of the novella; but the best plots 
are used up, not adapted to squeamish tastes, 
or serving a new purpose. Writers are busy, 
too, with simple tales of character, or of event 
Good 


without particular ingenuity of plot. 
stories, like those of Irving, of Tieck, of Scott, 
belonged in this class; and thousands of stories 
in our newspapers and hundreds in our maga- 
zines (most of them poor) belong there to-day. 
But these are not typical Short Stories. Exam- 
ime them — they seem old-fashioned now and are 


easily distinguished. Each one will be 
found to be based either upon’‘a series of events 
interesting in themselves, or upon a series of 
events interesting because they bring out a char- 
acter or characters. The interest in a contrast 
between two characters, or in the relation 
between a man and the circumstances in which 
he is placed — the interest, in a word, in situa- 
tion — is rare in these tales, is rarely if ever 
the motive behind the story. 

* In the short narrative of to-day it is most 
common; in the typical Short Story it is pre- 
vailing. It was not the situation that inter- 
ested the author of ‘ Ruth,’ it was the simple 
love-story ; and he tells it with his eye upon the 
sequence of events. It was not the love-story 
which most interested Kipling in ‘The Brush- 
wood Boy’; it was the strange situation 
between lovers who knew each other only in 
dreams, and for that situation, not for their 
love and marriage, he works out the story. The 
greater number of the most famous Short Story 





writers of the nineteenth century show by their 
stories that it was a situation which usually 
inspired them. ‘Indeed, a glance through the 
pages of Kipling, Maupassant, Harte, James, 
will perhaps be enough to show that interest 
in situation is typical of the characteristic 
Short Story. 

A situation may be recorded by a simple 
series of events with the plot alone 
in view; but, since this situation itself is a 
result and not a process, such an incremental 
method must be crude. The writer of the 
Short Story is impressed by the situation, as 
Hawthorne so often was, and it is most natural 
that he should attempt to convey the impression 
he has received by making it the effect of his 
story. Theoretically, this is the logical method. 
A study of modern Short Stories shows that it 
is the practical one. In most of them the plot 
is interesting, but the total effect, as in Steven- 
son’s ‘A Lodging for the Night,’ is after all 
the impression of a certain situation. Consider 
for an instant ‘ Youth,’ a story recently pub- 
lished by Mr. Joseph Conrad. This is the 
narrative of a youth who from boyhood has 
longed to see the East, the wonderful mystic 
East. He is in his first responsible position, — 
mate of the ‘ Judea,’ bound for Bankok. The 
ship is fated. Storms unfit her. She returns 
to port again and again, yet always his desire 
for the East and the romance of his going there 
sustain him. On the high seas at last, she 
crawls through the tropics. Months pass by, 
yet his eagerness suffers no abatement. But the 
ship is doomed. The cargo of coal ignites. 
They fight the smoke day after day. The flames 
burst forth. At last they desert the ship, and 
somewhere off Java take to the boats. At night 
they enter a dim harbor, tie at a wharf, and 
fall asleep at the thwarts. The youth awakes 
at daylight. A row of faces, brown and yellow, 
are staring at him ‘ without a murmur, without 
a sigh, without a movement.’ Behind them, 
brown roofs of hidden houses peeped ‘ through 
the big leaves that hung shining and still.’ 
And ‘ this was-the East of the ancient naviga- 
tors, so old, so mysterious.’ His ship is gone, 
and his plight is desperate; but he has attained 
the desire of his youth. 

When the plot of this story is stated after 
the manner of ‘The Decameron,’ it is merely 
this: A youth desires to go to a certain place, 
and after many delays gets there. In short, it 
is searcely a plot at all; it has no distinct point, 
and it is of importance only in so far as it 
serves a purpose that is something more than to 
make the story move for the sake of the narra- 
tive. The writer has conceived, not a story, 
but a situation. The aim of his narrative is to 
create in his reader's mind a vivid impression 
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of the desire of a boy for the wonders of the 
unknown East; and it does so with complete 
success. And this story is only a striking exam- 
ple of what may be found to a ter or less 
degree in dozens of stories by Poe, Hawthorne, 
Stevenson, Kipling, Maupassant, Coppée, Verga, 
Tourgenieff, and other writers of our period 
If you analyze ‘The Cask of Amontillado,’ 
‘The Fall of the House of Usher,’ ‘ The White 
Old Maid,’ ‘ Markheim,’ ‘ Little Tobrah,’ ‘ La 
Peur, ‘Un Lache,’ ‘Garassim,’ you will find 
that the author has a situation in mind, and 
is endeavoring to convey it to you; that to this 
attempt the purely narrative interest is at least 
subordinate; and that all the elements of the 
story are nicely calculated to produce the proper 
impression. In some of Mauwpassant’s stories 
the plot is absolutely negligible; and this we 
should expect of the French, whose tradition 
of short-story writing has given them a handi- 
cap in this development. 

The conscious purpose to convey an impres- 
sion is not implied by Professor Matthews’s 
formula, which defines the Short Story by a 
certain unity of. impression. ‘Rip Van 
Winkle’ would be explained and classified by 
such a definition, because the simplicity and 
restraint of its form produces a single impres- 
sion of narrative unity. A single impression 
of narrative unity belongs also to ‘ Youth’; but 
this story has what ‘ Rip’ has not, a conscious 
attempt to convey an impression of a situation 
which is the nucleus of the story. In ‘ Rip Van 
Winkle,’ Irving is interested to some extent in 
situation, but much more in the series of events. 
And if one should rewrite ‘Rip Van Winkle,’ 
intending to convey an impression of the pathos 
of Rip’s situation alone among strangers, a very 
different story would be the result. The story 
that has unity, restriction, and therefore a sin- 
gle effect, is not the same .as the story with 
unity, restriction, and an attempt to convey an 
impression of a situation, although the term 
‘short story’ is used fitly to cover both. Such 
a purpose in story-writing makes unity and sin- 
gleness of effect inevitable. In the old tales, 
these were attained because the incident treated 
of was single; or if there were a number of epi- 
sodes, the narrative pointed to a speedy conclu- 
sion and could be brought into a small com- 

ass. In the best of the modern Short Stories, 
he writer (to repeat) has conceived not a story 
but a situation, and employs his narrative 
merely to impress this upon the reader. There- 
fore, be the story of one episode, like ‘ A Cow- 
ard,’ or, like ‘Without Benefit of Clergy,’ of 
many, of well-jointed plot or of none at all, 
the impression must be ‘unified, vivid, and dis- 
tinct from that given by the novel. 





In an essay by the present writer, first pub- 
lished in 1902 and now prefacing a recently 
published collection of stories, there is an 
attempt to trace the development of this impres- 
sionistic purpose. The development may be 
neglected here in order to emphasize more 
strongly thap heretofore its cause, an interest- 
ing situation, and its result, a definite literary 
form. Here is something tangible and some- 
thing new. This interest in situation, which 
culminates in an attempt to carry over to the 
reader what the writer has felt, is a spirit per- 
vading the writing of our short stories. It is 
this spirit we must seek if we would discover 
what is the characteristic quality of a typical 
Short Story. This Short Story will belong to 
no rigidly separated class, like the sonnet or the 
ballad. Yet, when the impressionistic purpose 
has full sway, it does give us a new type of 
narrative; and even when it simply influences 
the story, it stamps a hallmark upon it. It is 
this spirit, therefore, which is to be sought for, 
rather than subtle and most often doubtful 
distinctions in form. 

The term ‘short story,’ in spite of its gen- 
eral sense, has come to have a specific meaning, 
which covers this new story of situation, the 
novella, and all short narratives which make 
a single impression of narrative unity. A new 
term seems superfluous. So far, I have used 
Short Story (with both words capitalized) for 
the little group of modern narratives inspired 
and affected to some degree by an impressionis- 
tic purpose. But it is hard to persuade the aver- 
age mind that capitals and hyphens make old 
words new ones, and either ‘Short Story’ or 
Professor Matthews’s ‘ Short-story’ is a poor 
substitute for a specific term, if meant to apply 
only to the impressidnistic stories of a situa- 
tion, of which we have been speaking. These 
narratives, like the novellas, are ‘short 
stories,’ but even more than the novella do 
they clamor for a distinctive name. ‘ Impres- 
sion-story ’ would at least point clearly to their 
most striking characteristic. If vague, it is all 
the better fitted to name a literary type marked 
only by the appearance of a certain interest and 
a certain method of conveying it, and therefore 
set off by no definite bounds. The stories so 
named would include most of the best and most 
representative of our epoch. Other stories, 
which cannot be classified here, nor with the 
novella, and yet belong to the short story 
as we recognize and have defined it, may be so 
called. Like the novella and impression-story, 
they will be but special cases of a group. Such 
an arrangement will leave for looser and more 
rambling narrative, still reasonably short, the 
word ‘ tale,’ which’as commonly understood has 
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just about that meaning. If usage will sanc- 
tion all of these terms, as it already has sanc- 
tioned some of them, so much the better for 
our convenience in writing and speaking of this 
subject. The short story has existed in all 
literary periods, and has always been reason- 
ably distinct from the novel, the romance, and 
the loose tale. Just as the Italians took over 
and developed to its highest excellence one 
of its forms, the novella, so we, in our attempt 
to convey a situation with greater vividness, 
have developed another, the impression- 
story. Perhaps it is the realization of new 
powers and new effects thus gained which 
accounts in some measure for that considerable 
fraction of our literary energy withdrawn in 
the past century from more pretentious work 
and expended upon what was once a by-product, 
a miniature hardly worthy of the artist’s sig- 
nature. 

Poe was the fount, in English at least, of 
this kind of impressionism,—a fact which 
suggests an interesting comparison. Professor 
Gummere points out in a recent article (‘ Mod- 
ern Philology,’ October, 1903) that the differ- 
ence between primitive poetry and artistic 
poetry lies in their different suggestive powers. 
The primitive is incremental, and builds up its 
effects step by step. Artistic poetry, like 
Keats’s ‘ Magic casements opening on the foam 
of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn,’ is 
purely suggestive. It stirs the imagination, 
and lets it do the work. Perhaps prose fiction 
is merely following poetry in this development. 
‘The Lady of Shalott’ has the method of 
the impression-story. Tennyson forgoes the 
story of Launcelot and Elaine, neglects the 
incremental method, and, by a series of pictures 
and a certain symbolism, ‘suggests — what but 
the pathos and the beauty of unhappy 
Elaine, who, wearying of shadows, has found a 
sting in life’s reality! It is significant that 
Poe, whose poetry depends as much as any 
upon the suggestive power, should be a leader in 
the movement to sacrifice the incremental in 
story-telling, and to gain the desired effects by 
means of suggestion. The change in thought 
and feeling which has produced a more subtle, 
more analytic mind, that shifting of interests 
which has given the nineteenth ‘century a dis- 
tinctly individual tone, is the result of some 
mental evolution which has not been oueaey 
analyzed. But this new method of story-telling 
is as dependent upon it, and upon what lies 
behind it, as nature poetry, or the psychological 
novel, or any other reflection of man’s mind 
which is more characteristic of our age than 
of those which have preceded it. 


Henry Semen. CANBY. 
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THE TAINE MEMOIRS.* 


A second volume of Taine’s ‘ Life and Let- 
ters,’ in Mrs. R. L. Devonshire’s fluent ren- 
dering, has recently been offered to the Eng- 
lish and American public, following the first 
volume after an interval of two years. The 
anonymous compiler has respected Taine’s hor- 
ror of publicity and of personalities, and has 
given us, almost wholly in the great author's 
own words, a history of his intellectual and 
spiritual growth, rather than a picture of the 
man in his family and social relations — 
although these more intimate concerns are nec- 
essarily. touched upon, and in a most pleasing 
manner, in many of the letters. Besides the 
correspondence, with a few explanatory pages 
inserted here and there by the compiler, the vol- 
umes contain occasional extracts from unpub- 
lished manuscripts, — notes and memoranda, 
mostly, of a fragmentary and suggestive char- 
acter, with little attempt at literary form. But 
the gleaning of the grapes of Ephraim is bet- 
ter than the vintage of Abiezer. This scanty 
aftermath might well have been added to and 
made a more prominent feature of the book. 

Born at Vouziers in the Ardennes, in 1828, 
Hippolyte Adolphe Taine was fortunate both 
in his parentage and in his birthplace. The 
father, a country lawyer of cultured mind and 
considerable literary and musical talent, which 
found exercise in the composition of pretty 
verses and merry songs that are still remem- 
bered by his countrymen, had a passionate 
love of rural scenery, and used often to take his 
little son with him when, in the discharge of 
his professional duties, he drove through the 
beautiful Ardennes woods that add charm to 
the neighborhood of Vouziers. Jt may well 
have been these drives that implanted and 
strengthened in the younger Taine that ardent 
love of nature, especially of forest scenery, 
which found frequent expression in his works 
and correspondence. To his father, also, the 
boy owed his early education; and when failing 
health and an early death deprived him of this 
loving teacher, the lad of thirteen had already 
laid a solid foundation for the more advanced 
studies of school and college. To his fondly 
devoted mother he owed, as boy and man, even 
more than to his father. Of the love and sym- 
pene = that held them united to the very last, 
we $ 





* Lire anp LetTers or H. Tarne. 1828-1852, 1853-1870. 
Translated from the French by Mrs. R. L. Devonshire. 
New York: BE. P. Dutton & Co. 
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‘Nothing was more touching than the deep 
affection and perfect confidence which united the 
son to his mother, and we cannot give her greater 
praise than by reproducing the following frag- 
ment of a will that M. Taine wrote in December, 
1879, a few months before losing her: “If my 
mother survives me, my wife and children will 
remember that for forty years she was my only 
friend [here the French amie is more than our 
friend], that she afterwards shared with them the 
first place in my heart, that her life has been all 
devotion and tenderness.” ’ 


Readers of Taine will trace in his letters the 
birth and growth of many of those ideas that 
found their subsequent fuller expression in his 
published works. These letters, taken in their 
sequence, present the harmonious and uninter- 
rupted development of one who, at the early 
age of fourteen, drew up an elaborate scheme 
of study from which he never deviated. Spi- 
noza’s motto, ‘ Live to think,’ he made his own. 
‘ There are certain minds,’ he early wrote, ‘ who 
live confined within themselves, and for whom 
passions, joys, sorrows, and actions are alto- 
gether inward. I am of that number.’ And 
again, in later years, speaking of the things of 
the mind, he said: ‘ A great idea within a man 
is like the iron spike that sculptors put in their 
statues; it impales and supports him.’ The 
extent of his reading as a student was vast, and 
amazed both his classmates and his teachers. 
Plato, Aristotle, and the Church Fathers were 
among his early readings, and he classified and 
analyzed all he read. Taine’s alleged and 
avowed infidelity (from the Roman Catholic 
point of view) gives significance to the follow- 
ing extract from a letter written at the age of 
twenty : 

‘Consider, my friend, that this God whose exist- 
ence seems to me to be mathematically proven, 
is not the absurd and cruel tyrant taught by relig- 
ions, and worshipped by the vulgar; consider 
also that neither is He Bossuet’s God-man, busy 
saving or destroying empires, and founding His 
Church; finally, do not forget that if I believe in 
Him, it is not because I never doubted, nor from 
habit or sentiment; but after reasonings and dem- 
onstrations more rigorous than those of geometry.’ 


Combined with the fresh and contagious 
enthusiasm of the young seeker for truth was a 
singularly sober view of human life and des- 
tiny. Long before knowledge of the world had 
worked its inevitable saddening effect, he wrote : 

‘Happiness is impossible; calm is the supreme 
object of man, and it is unattainable to him who 
has not attained immutable convictions. I have 
done so; I have, I say, and my convictions become 
firmer and more extensive every day. I believe 
that absolute, linked, and geometrical science is 
possible; I am working at it and have already 
advanced two or three well marked steps. ;: 
Some one said that philosophy, like mathematics, 
had been renovated two or three times, but had 












never changed —and that is very true. 


There is 
a superior point of view from which we embrace 
the Whole of things and from which we easily 
unravel all difficulties.’ 


Thus early was the student of Hegel and Spi- 
noza working out for himself a system of syn- 
thetic philosophy. Again and again he writes to 
his bosom-friend Prévost-Paradol, counselling 
him to seek happiness within, to renounce am- 
bition, to beware of the allurements of society. 
* My object,’ he declares, ‘ is the Good, or the Be- 
ing, as we used to say in Metaphysics’; and he 
sums up his aspirations in a desire to think 
much, to discover many new things, to gaze upon 
and produce objects of beauty, to have food for 
love and friendship, and to serve others. Yet on 
human love and friendship he would never be 
dependent. ‘Man, when left alone,’ he writes, 
‘ still has study, Art, Nature, and especially the 
Infinite, which alone can exhaust that immense 
power of loving which is in his soul. Philoso- 
phy is indeed a great teacher of love; it is also 
a great teacher of resignation.’ In his books 
he found balm for sorrow, holding with Mon- 
tesquieu that half an hour’s reading can make 
us forget the worst troubles in life. This, at 
any rate, was his belief in early manhood. ‘ T 
and get my mother too to read a little,’ he coun- 
sels his sister Virginie; ‘it is the only 
way of soothing the mind and forgetting 
troubles.’ In his somewhat uncongenial sur- 
roundings at Nevers, where he had his 
first taste of teaching, he rejoiced to find him- 
self independent of others for enjoyment. 
‘I bury myself in philosophy,’ he again writes 
to the same sister, ‘and (forgive my fatuity!) 
I think myself good enough company not to be 
bored when alone. I am proud that 
other men’s amusements do not amuse me. I 
should be unhappy if I saw no other object in 
my life than the attaining of some rank or 
other. My ambition goes far beyond that.’ 
Something of a prig, perhaps it will be said. 
It is true his gayer comrades sometimes poked 
fun at the serious student, but he appears not 
to have been unpopular, while he certainly was 
admired for his extraordinary attainments. Agr 
might have been expected in one of his austere 
habits, woman’s charms were suffered to make 
but slight appeal, and he had passed his fortieth 
birthday before he married, which he then did 
largely to please his mother who knew that he 
must before long lose her companionship. 

Taine’s visits to England are of especial inter- 
est to us, as having to do with the preparation 
of what is to English and American readers his 
best-known work, the ‘ History of English Lit- 
erature.’ In confirmation of his early-expressed 
estimate of the value of books, he writes in the 
summer of 1860: 
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‘At present I am at Manchester, where one of 
my friends is showing me the working classes. 
All I can say is that I have acquired great esteem 
for literature and the information to be found in 
it; it seems to me that the judgments which it sug- 
gested to me in Paris were not false; the sight of 
things did not belie the views previously formed 
in my study; it confirmed, defined and developed 
them, but the general formule remain in my 
opinion entirely the same.’ 


English readers will note with approval his 
remarks on John Bull’s affability and communi- 
cativeness. Unlike other foreign visitors, he 
found the English of every class admirably free 
from cold reserve and ready enough to talk and 
laugh even with strangers. ‘I do not find them 
duller than the French,’ he declares, ‘and I 
should say they are as civil.’ This speaks vol- 
umes for the personal charm Taine must have 
possessed. 

But far better than anything a reviewer can 
say about Taine or his letters are those letters 
themselves. Let us re-cross the Channel with 
him and hear what he has to say about Gustave 
Flaubert. 


‘A tall, vigorous man, with square shoulders, a 
thick moustache and a heavy appearance, not 
unlike a somewhat worn Cavalry officer, who has 
become addicted to tippling. Ponderous strength 
is the main feature of his conversation, tone and 
gestures. There is nothing refined about him, but 
a great frankness and naturalness; he is a primi- 
tive man, a “ dreamer” and a “ savage’; these two 
last words are his own. He is an obstinate toiler 
who strains his imagination and has to suffer the 
consequences. He seldom goes out in the evenings, 
and works a great deal at night, in a large, well 
warmed, lonely room, very noisily, “ howling, per- 
spiring and drinking water,” he says. When 
inspiration comes, he hardly eats or sleeps at all, 
but wakes up in the night to write. ‘“ My whole 
body is not too much to write with! ” 

After times of excitement come times of depree- 
sion; he remains inert, lying on a sofa, “like a 
brute” horribly miserable.’ 


And more, equally interesting, follows. From 
Taine’s pen-portraits of Sainte Beuve, whom 
he delighted to honor, and whom he addressed 
as master, and of Renan, with whom also he 
was on terms of intimacy, brief extracts must 
be taken. 

‘Sainte Beuve has every moral quality, even 
modesty. He says: “I am very ignorant, I have 
learnt nothing; I only seem up to date because I 
have met several specialists! ” . He is natu- 
rally timid, but becomes bolder through convic- 
tion and reflection. Youth is coming to him now 
at fifty-five years of age. The first impression that 
he produces is that of timidity; he speaks gently, 
in a low, insinuating voice; some of his syllables 
are almost indistinct. He is not unlike a fat 
priest or a large, prudent-looking cat. He has a 
bald head, with a pale, irregular, somewhat Chi- 
nese face, small, mocking eyes, and a sugary smile; 





altogether the aspect of a worldly ecclesiastic, 
suddenly transformed by lightning outbursts of 
frankness and firmness of belief.’ 

‘Renan is perfectly incapable of precise for- 
mule; he does not go from one precise truth to 
another, but feels his way as he goes. He has 
impressions, a word which expresses the whole 
thing. His process of writing consists in 
throwing down bits of sentences, paragraph head- 
ings, here and there; when he has arrived at the 
sensation of the whole, he strings it all into one. 

Renan is not a society man; he does not 
know how to talk with ladies, but only with spe- 
cialists. He lacks the talent of intriguing, of seiz- 
ing opportunities. He is, before everything else, 
a man of one idea, the priest of a God. He prides 
himself justly enough on this fact.’ 


Passing to matters more abstract, a para- 
graph on style is worth quoting, as the utter- 
ance of a master. 

‘This constitutes style: to have a refined and 
passionate soul, capable of irony, enthusiasm, 
hatred, admiration, to pass in the course of one 
page through twenty shades of emotion, to put 
fifty different intonations into fifty succeeding sen- 
tences, and to transfer those successive states 
exactly into the reader’s mind —there is talent, 
or genius. Whoever can do so is a writer, whether 
he be a biographer, a poet, a novelist, an orator 
or a philosopher.’ 


Of German culture, literature, art, our 
French critic has but a poor opinion. He sees 
too much of the self-conscious and labored in 
the Teuton’s achievement. The German seems 
to him to say to his countrymen: ‘ We are not 
cultured; let us obtain culture; let us create 
artists, writers, poets, a unified State, etc.’ 
This is stroking Art the wrong way. Even 
Goethe and Schiller he cannot heartily admire. 
Of the ungainliness of German prose, and of 
certain grammatical peculiarities of the lan- 
guage, he speaks as a Frenchman may be ex- 
pected to speak, but with a few unexpected and 
astonishing errors of fact, possibly the result 
of haste rather than ignorance. Yet with all 
this distaste for things Teutonic, he came within 
a little of giving us a work on German litera- 
ture of the nineteenth century, including the 
latter part of the eighteenth. The outbreak 
of the war of 1870, however, interrupted his 
preparations, and thereafter his intellectual 
probity forbade him to write on a subject that 
he could no longer treat with an unbiased mind. 

To those familiar with Taine’s works, these 
letters will suggest, if they do not fully illus- 
trate, some of his more conspicuous merits and 
defects as a thinker and writer. He was before 
all else a logician, with a logician’s strength and 
weakness. His fondness for generalization and 
abstraction amounted to a passion. ‘ Every man 
and every book,’ he was wont to assert, ‘can be 
summed up in three pages, and those three pages 
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can be summed up in three lines.’ Supervis- 
ing his sister Sophie’s studies, he instructed her 
to ‘ write an epitome of your author. Write an 
epitome of your epitome. Sum up your second 
epitome in four or five lines.’ Thus always on 
the lookout for essential features and predomi- 
nant traits, as soon_as he thought he had found 
the one salient quality he massed all available 
evidence in support of his theory, and slighted 
or disregarded conflicting testimony. Herein 
he committed the very error for which he 
blamed the classicists: he was too fond of 
portraying the type, too enamored of the beauty 
of a general truth. In philosophy Taine was, 
as he avows himself in these letters, an inexora- 
ble determinist. Yet he exalts the power of the 
will, in himself and in others, to make and re- 
make the man. (See Vol. II., p. 210.) To 
his countrymen of the sixties he was the spokes- 
man of positivism. In one of his letters he 
clearly asserts that ‘nothing exists but phe- 
nomena,’ and in another he all but calls himself 
a positivist. But notwithstanding his determi- 
nism and positivism, his devotion to science 
and logic, he showed in his thought and in its 
expression a wonderful imaginative power that 
allied him to the romantic school which, as the 
advocate of scientific method, he so vigorously 
assailed. In fact he was, as M. Lemaitre has 


called him, a poet-logician. He had a remarka- 
ble faculty for dramatizing abstractions, as 


another French critic has said of him. To use 
M. Bourget’s expression, he had what may be 
called a philosophic imagination. 

Of the translator’s part in this important 
work, little but good is to be said. Yet occa- 
sional errors are apparent even without the 
French original before one. A word is some- 
times too hastily rendered by one identical in 
form, as ‘ chariot wheels’ where nothing more 
dignified than ‘ cart wheels’ appears to be in- 
tended. The definite article is here and there 
translated where our idiom requires its omission. 
Sheer nonsense even has found its way into the 
translation, as at the bottom of page 72 of the 
first volume. Three pages before, ‘ quarrels 
which refine the mind’ must be a false render- 
ing. But in general the English runs on with 
little to remind us that we are not reading the 
author’s very words. 

We have followed Taine down to the out- 
break of the Franco-German war, when he was 
forty-two years old. This should have been 
only the early prime of his strength and pro- 
ductiveness; but his death at sixty-five indi- 
cates a too strenuous devotion to work in earlier 
life — or, perhaps with greater probability, con- 
genital defect of some sort, his father before him 
having died young. However, between forty- 
two and sixty-five are twenty-three good years, 





in many respects the best years of his life; and 
the prospect of a third volume, if not also of a 
fourth, mitigates the regret with which we 


close the second. Percy F. BIcKNELL. 








THE AMERICAN COLONIES IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY.* 


High approval will be awarded Professor 
Osgood’s work on ‘The American Colonies in 
the Seventeenth Century’ by all who have the 
time and inclination to read it through. To 
say that such readers may be few in number, 
is merely to indicate that the book is written 
by a specialist, chiefly for specialists. The 
* general reader ’ may be pardoned some trepida- 
tion when he is confronted with the thousand 
pages that constitute the body of this work, to 
say nothing of thirty-four pages of ‘ Contents’ 
and fifty-eight of ‘Index.’ Let him have cour- 
age and interest, however, and his diligence will 
be rewarded, for he will glean a rich garner of 
scientific investigation in American history. 

It is the particular service of this work to 
gather into one connected whole the scattered 
contributions made of late years by scholars 
all over this country and in England. It is a 
history of the Colonies from the standpoint of 
our latest knowledge, as Bancroft’s was frem 
that of his day. The author very rarely refers 
by name and title to monographs or books by 
other writers, perhaps for two reasons: first, 
because an exhaustive bibliography would have 
added to the already great size of the work; 
and secondly, because Professor Osgood writes 
from a personal acquaintance with the sources. 
There is little reference to unpublished manu- 
scripts, —a fact which perhaps explains the 
somewhat less clear and definite discussion of 
the Southern provinces, the records of which 
are still to a great extent unpublished. To cite 
one example, several of the county-court records 
of Maryland still exist, but have never been put 
into print. 

One can hardly approach the criticism of 
‘The American Colonies’ without a reference 
to Professor Osgood’s previous services in his 
chosen field. Certain articles, appearing from 
time to time in the ‘ Political Science Quar- 
terly, the ‘American Historical Review,’ and 
the ‘ American Historical Association Reports,’ 
elaborated first a re-statement of the principles 
by which the English colonies in America 
should be classified, and, secondly, a descrip- 
tion of the institutions of the various groups 
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in accordance with this classification. This 
same task is now attempted on a larger scale; 
and while most of the material is new, one 
finds pages, and at least one whole chapter, 
which have appeared in some of these earlier 
forms. 

Not merely amplification of illustration, but 
also re-statement of principles, marks the pres- 
ent work. In his former essays, and to some 
degree here, the author has attacked with vigor 
the classic division into Charter, Royal, and 
Proprietary colonies. In this criticism two 
points were urged: (1) that the use of ‘ char- 
ter’ was unscientific and did not classify, 
because the proprietary colonies also had char- 
ters; (2) that the classification neglected the 
real differences between the groups, which are 
the differences in internal organization. Tried 
by this better test, — the internal organization 
of each of the colonies, — they may be divided 
into corporate colonies and provinces ; while the 
latter may be subdivided into royal and proprie- 
tary provinces. Now, in the corporate colony 
the powers of government are in the hands of a 
corporation, the freemen or full members of 
which are citizens of the commonwealth, and 
vice versa.. The executive, the legislative, and 
the judicial officers all are elected, and laws 
are enacted, by this larger membership or its 
representatives; and government thus comes 
from below. This principle is best illustrated 
in the Constitution of the Massachusetts Bay 
colony from 1629 to 1684; while the other 
Puritan colonies of New England followed the 
same model. In the provinces, on the contrary, 
government proceeds from above downwards; 
that is, the officers derive their power and the 
people their rights from the grant of the King. 
In the royal provinces this is developed directly 
by commissions and instructions from the 
Crown to royal officials; in the proprietary 
provinces such powers are vested in the proprie- 
tor, who thus to a great extent stands in place 
of the King. The only real difference between 
the two forms of province lies in this inter- 
position of the proprietor with quasi-regal 
powers. 

This new classification possesses elements of 
permanent value. We are not surprised, how- 
ever, to find that Professor Osgood has some- 
what modified his earlier presentation. While 
still emphasizing the distinction between the 
corporation and the province, he now lays more 
stress on the possession of charters, whether by 
a corporation or by a proprietor; and he also 
recognizes and makes perfectly plain that in 
early years the corporation was a proprietor. 
The sub-title of these two volumes,— The Char- 
tered Colonies; Beginnings of Self-Govern- 
ment,’ — explains why accounts of Virginia 








after 1624, of Maryland from 1689 to 1715, and 
of Massachusetts after 1684, are not included 
here; and therefore we welcome the author’s 
promise of another part of his work, 
which shall deal with the royal provinces, and 
with the colonies from the standpoint of Great 
Britain. This promise of a wider outlook 
suggests our first stricture upon the present 
instalment. Even in dealing with local insti- 
tutions, it would be profitable to widen the field 
of comparison to other English colonies than 
those which later formed the United States. 

The two volumes before us comprise three 
parts. In Volume I., after the excellent intro- 
duction, Part I. treats of ‘The Proprietary 
Province in its Earliest Form.’ Four chapters 
suffice to describe the beginnings of coloniza- 
tion, the chartered stock-companies, and the 
constitutional history of Virginia to 1624. The 
discussion of the three Virginia charters is 
particularly clear and helpful. The author 
avoids the John Smith controversy and Mr. 
Alexander Brown’s thesis that Smith was 
but the mouthpiece of a royal conspiracy against 
the Company. Smith, Professor Osgood thinks, 
was ‘by instinct a good colonizer, but of 
‘events and views which for their authority 
rest wholly on the Map and Generall Historie 

. « itis necessary to speak hypothetically ’ 
(v ol. I., p. 53, and note). An important addi- 
tion to our previous information is found in 
the instructions of 1609 to Sir Thomas Gates, 
recently brought to light by Miss Kingsbury, 
among the Ashmolean MSS. in the Bodleian 
Library. These are carefully outlined by Pro- 
fessor Osgood, who thinks that the author was 
probably Sir Edwin Sandys himself (Vol. I., 
pp. 61-64, and note). 

The transition of Virginia from proprietary 
to royal government removes this colony from 
further consideration; and, after a very lucid 
chapter on the New England Council, the rest 
of the volume is devoted to the Corporate Colo- 
nies of New England. This constitutes Part 
I. Here again the story is excellently told, 
with a definiteness painfully lacking in other 
writers. The tone of these chapters is emi- . 
nently fair, and controversial questions, such 
as judgment of Massachusetts’ treatment of 
religious dissent, are handled without acrimony 
or apology. Thus, in concluding his accounts 
of Mrs. Hutchinson’s expulsion, he says: 

‘By the attitude which they assumed toward 
the so-called Antinomian opinions the magistrates 
and clergy of Massachusetts definitely committed 
themselves to a close alliance for the purpose of 
upholding a system of strict orthodoxy. Tenden- 
cies which were operative when the religious test 
was enacted and when Roger Williams was ban- 
ished, now came fully to prevail. Pressure was 
brought to bear from the churches united in a 
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synod, from the clergy and magistrates in fre- 
quent conference, and from the general court as 
the highest expression of power in the colony, to 
keep local congregations and individuals alike in 
harmony with the doctrines and practices of the 
majority. From this union and resolve proceeded 
the body of legislation on ecclesiastical and moral 
subjects which has already been outlined. All 
parties must expressly or tacitly accept this, must 
yield it at least outward obedience, or leave the 
colony. Protest, whether by speech or action, 
was rigorously suppressed, and the secular power 
was resorted to for the purpose without hesita- 
tion. The life and thought of this colony and of 
other colonies, so far as its influence could be 
made to contest them, was cast in one narrow 
Puritan mould, and was not allowed to escape 
from it. So little was there of enlightment in 
New England outside the circle of ideas which 
the clergy imparted or controlled, that it was 
possible to maintain strict conformity for sixty 
years, and a type of thought which was essen- 
tially Puritan for nearly one hundred and fifty 
years longer. This, with the rigorous adminis- 
tration and political system which accompanied 
it, was the result of the appearance of the first 
learned class within the American colonies, and 
of its alliance with the secular authorities. But, 
though we consider Puritan New England to have 
been narrow and intolerant, we should remember 
that the intellectual activity which made even 
that possible did not exist in the other colonies 
at the middle of the eighteenth century.’ (Vol. 
1, pp. 254-255.) 


The same calmness of judgment which fills this 
paragraph pervades the whole of the work. 

To the other corporate colonies, Plymouth, 
Connecticut, and Rhode Island, are devoted 
three chapters. The claim of the Fundamental 
Orders of Connecticut to be ‘the first written 
Constitution known to history that created a 
government’ (Fiske, ‘The Beginnings of New 
England,’ p. 127) receives refreshing if some- 
what destructive criticism. Gorton’s fantastic 
career is subjected to less condemnation than 
one usually finds. Very interesting is the story 
of Rhode Island’s constitutional growth, which, 
however, for some unexplained reason, is not 
carried beyond the granting of the royal charter. 
The interference of Massachusetts in the north- 
ern settlements, Maine and New Hampshire, 
takes up one short chapter. Then follows 
another, upon Intercolonial Relations, in which 
the history of the New England Confederacy is 
somewhat unnecessarily drawn out. Of more 
striking value is the discussion of the Land Sys- 
tem in the Corporate Colonies, especially the 
suggestion as to the importance of land organi- 
zation and land disputes within the townships 
(pp. 466-7). Three more chapters on the 
Financial System, the System of Defense, and 
Indian Relations, bring to a close the first vol- 
ume and the second part of the work. 





In the sixteen chapters of the second volume, 
which constitutes Part III., is discussed the 
development of the Proprietary Province in its 
later forms. The first two and the last five 
chapters are general in sccpe, and deal with 
the Land System, the Judiciary, the Ecclesias- 
tical Relations, the Financial System, the Sys- 
tem of Defense and the Indian Relations of 
these provinces taken together. In addition, 
one chapter or more is devoted to each province 
individually. 

By far the most valuable feature of this vol- 
ume, to the present reviewer’s mind, is the 
excellent outline of the polity of New Nether- 
land, the transfer of government to the Eng- 
lish, and the proprietary régime in New York. 
Mr. Doyle’s scholarly books, satisfactory in their 
time for the Eastern and Southern colonies, 
have never reached the consideration of those 
of the middle zone. Mr. Fiske’s ‘Dutch and 
Quaker Colonies’ stresses the social and politi- 
cal sides rather than the institutional. Penn- 
sylvania, indeed, has been adequately treated 
in many monographs, but there has been nota- 
bly lacking a good compact outline of the insti- 
tutional development of New York. This we 
now have, and here, perhaps, Professor Osgood 
is most upon his own ground. Beginning with 
the proprietary rule of the Dutch West India 
Company, the course of the official system is 
traced to the English conquest; the autocracy 
of the Governors is clearly brought out; and 
the quarrels of the Dutch with the Swedes to 
the south, with the English on Long Island, 
and with the New England colonies, are made 
thoroughly intelligible. The transition to Eng- 
lish government, the status of the colony under 
the rule of the latter, and the policy of the 
Duke of York with reference to the local legis- 
lature, make two interesting chapters, in com- 
parison with which that describing the division 
and re-division of New Jersey seems rather 
fiat. 

In the case of Maryland, Pennsylvania, and 
the Carolinas, Professor Osgood’s work is paral- 
leled by several more or less recent works, and 
these chapters are perhaps less striking than 
some of the others. 

As the story proceeds, chapter by chapter, 
the contrasts between the two groups, — the 
corporations and the provinces, — make them- 
selves more and more evident. In both, the 
possession of land was important; but in the 
corporate colonies the land was usually a sim- 
ple freehold, while in the provinces many of 
the characteristics of the fief persisted. In the 
former, the only revenue from the land was 
that derived by taxation ; in the latter, the land 
office and proprietary control over quit-rents 
play a large part. The population of the New 
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England colonies was almost uniformly of Eng- 
lish stock, and settled in communities; in the 
middle and southern provinces the population 
was of more varied nationality, and the immi- 
grants came rather as individuals. In the East, 
religious uniformity was the expression of a 
common dissent; to the southward, diversity of 
creed was as noticeable as difference in nation- 
ality. Professor Osgood comments (Vol. IL, 
p. 315, note) on the similarity in language 
between the charters of Carolina and Maryland 
with reference to the maintenance of ‘ God’s 
holy and true Christian religion,’ and the ec- 
clesiastical authority given to the proprie- 
tors. We wish he had commented also upon 
the practical identity of parts of the important 
clauses which authorized toleration in the char- 
ters of Carolina and Rhode Island. Finally, in 
the author’s view, the history of the corporation 
is that of a widening Democracy, that of the 
provinces recites the struggle of popular gov- 
ernment against feudal prerogative. 

We await with eagerness the completion of 
Professor Osgood’s work. We shall be deeply 
interested in his treatment of Virginia under 
the royal government, and in his judgment of 
the English statesmen of the century, especially 
Cromwell and Clarendon. Of the effect of the 
commercial code upon colonial politics, these 
volumes have little to say; nor do we learn 
much of the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the 
Bishop of London. The extension of the Eng- 
lish law, also, remains to be discussed more 
fully in the subsequent volumes. Every true 
student of American history should consider 
it an obligation to read this work of Professor 
Osgood’s. Most of all, as we close, let us urge 
upon any who have it in mind to bring forth 
text-books on American history for school or 
college, that it is especially their duty to know 
from cover to cover this comprehensive and 
satisfying synthesis of historical investigation 


and criticism. Sr. Grorce L. Srovussar. 








NAPOLEON AND HIS WARS.* 


Two imposing volumes on Napoleon find 
their place in the series known as ‘ A History 
of the Art of War,’ as illustrated in the lives 
of great captains, of which Colonel T. A. Dodge 
has already given us volumes on Hannibal, 
Cesar, and Gustavus Adolphus. The cam- 
paigns of Frederick the Great, which properly 

* NAPOLEON. A History of the Art of War, from the 
Beginning of the French Revolution to the End of the 
Bighteenth Century. With a Detailed Account of the 
Wars of the French Revolution and the Napoleonic Wars 
to the End of the Friedland Campaign. By Theodore 


Ayrault Dodge. In Four Volumes. Vols. I. and II. Illus- 
trated. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 








should precede those of Napoleon, were reduced 
to narrative form by Colonel Dodge several 
years ago; but, as he explains in his preface, 
‘the publication by the Great German General 
Staff of the early volumes of its extensive trea- 
tise on the Prussian King has interrupted the 
chronological sequence of this history’; and the 
author has decided to await the completion of 
that monumental work in order to avail himself 
of its many additions to the store of available 
facts. This series of military biographies is 
the magnum opus of Colonel Dodge’s honorable 
career; and the volume on Napoleon is natur- 
ally its pars maxima. These first two volumes, 
aggregating 1,200 pages, close with the Eylau 
and Friedland campaigns of 1807; in the two 
remaining volumes we may expect equal ful- 
ness of detail in the treatment of the Penin- 
sular war, the retreat from Moscow, the battles 
round Leipzig, and Waterloo. It is easy to pre- 
dict that this will long remain the standard 
and definitive authority in English on the 
Napoleonic wars. 

At the outset, the reader is quietly reminded 
that ‘this work deals with only the military 
life of Napoleon. The political events of this 
era, or indeed his personality, although replete 
with interest, can be touched on oniy so far 
as they illustrate the art of war or elucidate 
campaigns.’ The book thus frankly appeals to 
students of the military art; its interest is 
largely esoteric and technical; and the general 
reader will find it pretty close reading. Thack- 
eray speaks of ‘the great game of war’; Gen- 
eral Sherman said, ‘ War is hell’; and in its two 
aspects of international chess and international 
surgery (Napoleon called a battle an ‘ opera- 
tion’), it is a legitimate and profoundly absorb- 
ing subject of professional study. To these 
two aspects Colonel Dodge has resolutely 
adhered, with the result of simplifying his task 
and freeing himself in great measure from the 
necessity of moralizing on or explaining away 
the darker phases of Napoleon’s character. 
With unrestrained professional enthusiasm, he 
follows the almost flawless record of the revo- 
lution in strategy and the ‘far-flung battle 
line’ wrought by the genius and energy of the 
Corsican; and the lay reader, following atten- 
tively the sharp and precise narrative, aided 
by abundant maps and diagrams, will perforce 
admit the thesis as proved, and realize that to 
the military mind Napoleon must loom supreme. 

In his first volume, Colonel Dodge devotes 
considerable space to the wars of the Revolu- 
tionary era, before Bonaparte appeared on the 
scene. The rough and troublous times brought 


men of capability to the front, and developed 
in the ranks, along with a plentiful lack of dis- 
cipline in the modern sense, the splendid dash 
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and élan which have distinguished the French 
soldier in all campaigns, successful or unsuc- 
cessful. Bonaparte built high and strong; but 
he found the foundation already laid. As the 
author says, — 

‘The French soldier was, in a certain formal 
sense, not well disciplined, but for the purposes 
of field work,—that is, for marching and fight- 
ing,—his discipline was perfect. What is usually 
understood by pipe-clay did not exist. What the 
little French infantryman is today, he was then. 
Far from being well set up, far from having the 
grand military air, he was yet hard as nails, will- 
ing, able to march, and ever ready to fight. If 
discipline be divided into garrison and field dis- 
cipline, of the former he had little, of the latter 
he had much. The Grand Army at Boulogne had 
much pipe-clay to boast of. The Grand Army 
after Austerlitz had little. It was not a parade- 
army, but it was a fighting machine. Whoso re- 
members the travel-stained, often ill-clothed and 
ill-equipped soldiers of the Army of the Potomac 
and the Western armies, who paraded through 
Washington at the end of the Civil War, will 
understand what is mearit by the above. Whoso 
has been a part of those noble bodies will appre- 
ciate it still more keenly. Any State could have 
turned out a militia regiment which in appear- 
ance and minor tactics would have shamed those 
veterans of four years and hundreds of pitched 
battles. But he who had served with them could 
recognize that every musket was in order and 
every sabre sharp, and that the men knew how 
and were ready to use their weapons. Among all 
the troops the world has seen it is doubtful 
whether one hundred thousand men could have 
been collected from any source equal for intel- 
ligence and all-round soldierly qualities combined, 
to the one hundred thousand that might have been 
chosen from the men who passed before Abraham 
Lincoln on that two days’ national review. After 
such fashion must we judge the common soldier 
of the (Napoleonic) Grand Army; he was “not 
handsome to look at, but he was untiring on the 
march and terrible in battle. If he was wanting 
in military discipline, this was more than made 
up by his war discipline.’ 


These words of praise for the essential qualities 
which are the root of the matter in war may 
instructively be compared with recent criticisms 
in various quarters of the German army of 
to-day, — admittedly the greatest fighting- 
machine of modern times, —and the insinua- 
tion that it is drilled to death, a victim of 
excessive pipe-clay and obsolescent tactics. 

The author, following Wartenburg, divides 
Napoleon’s military career into three periods; 
the first, lasting till March, 1796, ‘ comprises 
the years when he was only one general out of 
many, and when in what he did he was com- 
pelled to pay heed to the ideas and prejudices 
of others, being hedged and hampered accord- 
ingly. In the second period (ending with the 
establishment of the Consulate, 18th Brumaire, 





1799) he was in sole command of his army, but 
had behind him a government which controlled 
the resources, and from which he must receive 
general orders. The third period (lasting to 
Waterloo, 1815) is that in which all the 
resources of France were in his sole control, 
and he could act as he saw fit.’ Along the 
first two of the periods and well into the third 
we are carried, on a journey whose milestones 
bear the names Toulon, Lombardy, Arcole, 
Rivoli, Leoben, Campo Formio, Egypt, Syria, 
the Alps, Marengo, Hohenlinden, Ulm, Vienna, 
Austerlitz, Jena, Eylau, and Friedland. That 
the reader is enabled to hold out to the end is 
of course partly due to the undying fascination 
of the theme and the hero; but also, too, to the 
lucidity and painstaking thoroughness of the 
treatment. Neither the making nor the read- 
ing of such a book is a holiday sport; but Colo- 
nel Dodge has handled his immense matériel 
with skill and a sense of proportion; and 
has added every facility for lightening our task. 
The story of every campaign is illustrated with 
numerous maps and plans; and to each chapter 
is prefixed, in smaller type, a useful half-page 
summary of its contents, for the benefit of 
those who must do some skipping. 

The author’s resolution to confine himself to 
the military career of Napoleon, eschewing men- 
tion or criticism of his manners, morals, or 
politics, is generally well kept; but in the nar- 
rative of several famous — or infamous — acts, 
he allows himself a few words of comment, 
usually of an apologetic nature. To what 
extent these may avail in each case, we must 
leave to the readers who are unbiassed by 
‘necessity, the tyrant’s’ plea’ to determine. 
For example, in speaking of Bonaparte’s giving 
Pavia over to pillage (I., 245), the author 
says: 

This cruelty — brutality if you will — has been 
much commented on; and, indeed, within little 
more than a century it seems scarcely possible. 
Yet the lives sacrificed at Pavia saved multitudes 
that by any other treatment would have been else- 
where lost; an example was needed if the French 
were to hold Lombardy, which they had fairly 
conquered, and Bonaparte delayed not, neither 
shrank from extreme measures in giving it.’ 


Probably no act of Napoleon’s has brought 
more odium upon his name than the massacre 
of the 2,000 prisoners at Jaffa in 1799. Colo- 
nel Dodge admits that ‘from an ethical point 
of view, the act was no doubt unpardonable’ ; 
but claims that ‘from a military standpoint it 
was a necessity. Salus exercitus summa lex.’ 
The execution of the Due d’Enghien is called 
(II., 134) an ‘unfortunate episode, in which 
the act of over-zealous police officers was sus- 
tained by Napoleon’s license or at least indif- 
ference.’ The strongest words of disapproval 
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are reserved for the behavior of Napoleon at 
Sans Souci in 1806: 

‘While Napoleon reverently uncovered his head 
when he stepped within the portal of the narrow 
Potsdam vault, where beside his testy but honest 
father rest the ashes of this great man, he whose 
lineage and character were incomparably lower 
than those of the dead hero could yet not refrain 
from taking Frederick’s sword and belt, to send 
to the Invalides. These relics, essentially 
Prussian, belonged at Sans Souci. Napoleon would 
have done himself credit by leaving them where 
they had so long been. But he was a new-born 
emperor as Frederick had been a true-born king. 
The main thought of the one was for himself; 
the other’s only thought had ever been for his 
people.’ 


At the very beginning of Bonaparte’s career 
as a leader, his genius for combination, celerity, 
and fierce attack justifies all of Colonel Dodge’s 
eulogy, and has indeed been the world’s wonder 
for a century. He promptly repudiated the 
antiquated ‘cordon’ theory of long lines of 
defense, always took the initiative, and won his 
astonishing victories by adhering to his cardi- 
nal principle of always ‘ having more men than 
the enemy at the point of fighting contact. So 
soon as he had divided the allies, he held one 
with small forces and advanced in mass against 
the other. In what he did resided the whole 
theory of modern war. . « To be their 
superior in numbers at the point of fighting 
contact is the basis of Napoleon’s conduct of 
war; but it requires a Napoleonic coup d’eil, 
speed, and decision to carry it out.’ 

* Nothing is more marked in the whole Napo- 
leonic military scheme,’ remarks the author, 
‘than the intimate knowledge possessed by the 
Emperor of just how to use the national charac- 
ter in accomplishing results.’ It is in this light 
that we must read the bombastic proclamations 
and orders of the day with which he was wont 
to fire the Gallic temperament of his men ; they 
accomplished their purpose. 

“In these little addresses the troops were usually 
told something about what was to be done. The 
French soldier had not the feeling that he was 
driven to battle; he was led to think the task 
before him an easy one and the risk small. ‘ 
During our Civil War the cry of “ Boys, we have 
beaten them before, and we can beat them again! ” 
was a not uncommon incentive to victory. So 
the French soldier, fired by his emperor’s words 
and his captain’s friendly and stirring address, 
entered into the conflict with the feeling that he 
would certainly emerge from it the victor.’ 


Colonel Dodge frequently cites, as the require- 
ments to produce a great captain, exceptional 
intellect, exceptional character, and exceptional 
opportunity. These in full measure he attrib- 
utes to Alexander, Hannibal, Cesar, Gustavus 
Adolphus, Frederick, and Napoleon — the 











chosen six. To that first rank he will 
not admit Marlborough, nor Wellington (in 
spite of Waterloo), nor Grant; though he 
has high praise for them all. And so of 
Napoleon’s famous marshals, he says: ‘That 
they possessed in a very high degree the 
practical side of the art is unquestionable. 
How many of them were actually imbued with 
the divine part of the art will ever remain a 
question. Left to themselves in Spain, they 
failed to succeed, some of them even against 
regular Spanish troops. That they could not 
succeed against Wellington, who was a man of 
an entirely different stamp and who as a leader 
of men vastly outshone them all, is not to be 
wondered at.’ It was after Austerlitz (Dec. 2, 
1805), in our author’s opinion, that Napoleon 
first ‘ felt sure of himself,’ though it is hard to 
see how any addition could have been made to 
the proud self-consciousness justified by Mar- 
engo (1800) and Ulm (October, 1805). Dur- 
ing the period covered by these first two vol- 
umes, Napoleon’s star was steadily in the 
ascendant ; we shall await with interest Colonel 
Dodge’s account and criticism of the reverses 
which marked the years from 1809 to 1815 and 
changed the arbiter of Europe into the captive 


of St. Helena. JostaH RENIcK SMITH. 








THE BEGINNINGS OF EXPANSION 
IN RETROSPECT.* 


A hundred years ago, the United States over- 
leaped the bounds of English exploration and 
settlement, and by a stroke of the pen the area 
of her domain was doubled, to include a vast 
territory which French and Spanish adventure 
had opened to the civilized world. The century 
of these hundred years closes upon a United 
States which has gone step by step to an ever 
enlarging empire built up on Latin lands, with 
the one exception of Alaska. The present day 
is a time of new departures — in ideas as well as 
in geographical éxpansion; and it is fitting to 
have our attention called to the origin of this 
great hundred years’ expression of earth-hun- 
ger. The book now under review suggests such 
a retrospect in the words of its sub-title.—‘ A 
Story of the Great Exploration Across the Con- 
tinent in 1804-06, with a Description of the 
Old Trail, based upon Actual Travel over it, 
and of the Changes found a Century later.’ 

The first chapter, in a brief yet illuminating 
summary, presents the causes of that ‘ happy 
accident,’ the Louisiana Purchase, and empha- 
sizes the part then played by Napoleon in 

*THe TRAIL OF LEWIS AND CLARK. 


Olin D. Wheeler. 
New York: 








1804-1904. By 
In two volumes, with 200 illustrations. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
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anticipating the idea of Canning —‘ to call a 
new world into being to redress the ills of the 
old.’ In 1803 Napoleon said to his ministers: 
‘I know the full value of Louisiana, and I have 
been desirous of repairing the fault of the French 
negotiator who abandoned it in 1763. A few lines 
of the treaty have restored it to me, and I have 
scarcely recovered it when I must expect to lose it. 
But if it escapes from me it shall one day cost 
dearer to those who oblige me to strip myself of it, 
than to those to whom I wish to deliver it. The 
English have successively taken from France 
Canada, Cape Breton, Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, 
and the richest portions of Asia. They shall not 
have the Mississippi which they covet. The con- 
quest of Louisiana would be easy if they only took 
the trouble to make a descent there. I have not 
a moment to lose in putting it out of their reach. 
I know not whether they are not already there. 
It is their usual course, and if I had been in their 
place I would not have waited. I think of ceding 
it to the United States. They only ask of 
me one town in Louisiana; but I already consider 
the colony as entirely lost, and it appears to me 
that in the hands of this growing power it will be 
more useful to the policy and even to the commerce 
of France, than if I should attempt to keep it.’ 


Due credit is given by Mr. Wheeler to our 
envoy, Robert R. Livingston, for taking advan- 
tage of this mood of Napoleon, and for his bold 
course in exceeding his instructions, under 
altered conditions, and purchasing the whole of 
Louisiana instead of merely the island of 
Orleans. The destiny of the United States was 
thereby determined as a world-power instead of 
a coastal state hugging a narrow seaboard. He 
also says truly that Jefferson’s part in this great 
transaction was largely secondary, if not acci- 
dental. But to Jefferson he accords a large 
place when it comes to the expedition of Lewis 
and Clark —for this was distinctively Jeffer- 
son’s contribution to the growth of our territory, 
and by it he permanently secured that which 
had been gained by Gray’s discovery of the 
Columbia in 1792, and extended the boundaries 
of the United States from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Ocean. All that has come since, — the 
great conquest of 1848, Alaska, Hawaii, Porto 
Rico, the Philippines, Panama,— are but the 
sequence of that immortal journey in 1804-06. 
Well may the author place high the names of 
Meriwether Lewis and William Clark, and not 
unwisely does he give many pages to the per- 
sonnel of the expedition, not forgetting even 
the humble Indian squaw Sacagawea, the bird- 
woman, whose work and courage inspire this 
last narrator of her heroism to words of eloquent 
tribute. It is not, in truth, necessary to go as 
far as Mr. Wheeler does, when in contrasting 
the heroism of the battle-field with that dis- 
played by Lewis and Clark, he designates the 
former as ‘a more or less superficial and phys- 
ical heroism,’ and places the latter in the same 





category with that ‘ where the noble physician, 
with Christ’s love for mankind alive within 
him, calmly goes into the plague-stricken 
region to aid dying humanity, and calls it 
‘a deeper and purer, a moral heroism.’ One 
who knows healthy masculine humanity between 
the ages of twenty and thirty-five knows that 
no other incentive is needed for the doing of 
self-sacrificing and heroic deeds than the oppor- 
tunity for adventure. Nor would such men as 
have expanded our knowledge of the globe 
nearly from pole to pole claim any different 
motive for their exploits. 

In giving us this modern version of Lewis 
and Clark’s journey, the author has done far 
more than to narrate the record of the expedi- 
tion. This is not the journal of the explorers, 
although it is enlivened by many citations 
from their journals, with which Mr. Wheeler 
enlarges his own excellent record. But as one 
follows through these pages, from the mouth 
of the Missouri to the mouth of the Columbia, 
and then back to the mouth of the Missouri in 
the ensuing year, he is made to know the whole 
route, not only as it was in 1804-06, but also 
as it is to-day, and as it has been in all the 
hundred years that lie between. Every side- 
light of history, biography, geography and 
science has been brought to bear upon a whole 
century of this ‘trail,’ and all the arts of the 
portrait-painter and of the draughtsman have 
been utilized to make a living picture of the 
actors and scenes presented. It is a beautiful 
and fascinating piece of work that has been 
done, and the publishers have not been unmind- 
ful of a suitable setting for so complete a pic- 
ture. As prefatory to the edition of the jour- 
nals of Lewis and Clark which Mr. Thwaites is 
now preparing, it will be welcome. 

Joun J. HALsey. 








CANADA THROUGH BRITISH EYES.* 


Mr. A. G. Bradley, whose contributions to 
Canadian history have already earned him a 
deserved popularity on both sides of the 
Atlantic, has now attempted an elaborate 
descriptive work on the Dominion, which he 
entitles ‘Canada in the Twentieth Century.’ 
The book deals primarily, as its title implies, 
with the Canada of the present day; but in 
many cases Mr. Bradley has found it expedient, 
for the better understanding of existing condi- 
tions and problems, to sketch briefly the past 
history of the country. 

That there is room for a book of this nature 
goes without saying. As a matter of fact, there 


By A. G. 





* CANADA IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
Bradley. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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does not exist at present anything like a com- 
prehensive work on contemporary Canada. Mr. 
Bradley states that he has himself for many 
years past felt the need of a good general sketch 
of Canada and Canadian life in readable form, 
and that he has been constantly asked to recom- 
mend such a book, but was unable to do so. 
Finally, as no one else seemed disposed to take 
up the task, he determined to make the attempt 
himself; and the result we have before us. 

It must be stated at the outset, in favor of 
Mr. Bradley’s book, that it is not the result of 
a flying visit to Canada. He quotes in his 
preface the familiar Canadian tradition of the 
Englishman who wrote a book on Canada, after 
a stay of three weeks in Toronto, which began 
with ‘Canada is a flat country.’ Both the 
United States and Canada have suffered repeat- 
edly from this kind of transatlantic visitor, and 
we are thankful to know that Mr. Bradley is 
not one. 

As a matter of fact, the author is peculiarly 
well fitted to give a graphic and intelligent pic- 
ture of present-day Canada. Over a quarter of 
a century ago he spent a dozen years of his life 
in the United States, engaged in agricultural 
pursuits. He was then, and has been since his 
return to England, a frequent visitor to Can- 
ada; and, finally, when he definitely undertook 
the preparation of this work he felt it impera- 
tive that he should place himself in touch with 
the very latest conditions of Canadian life, and 
to that end he spent seven months of last year 
in various parts of the Dominion, comparing 
the Canada of ten, twenty, thirty years ago with 
the Canada of to-day, renewing old acquaint- 
ances and picking up new ones, getting impres- 
sions and opinions from everyone he met, and 
noting with the eye of a shrewd and friendly 
critic both the weaknesses and virtues of Cana- 
dian character. He confesses at once that his 
point of view is optimistic. ‘ Happily, Canada 
will justify a good deal of cheery optimism.’ 
Englishmen, he says, ‘do not yet fully realize 
how great is the leap forward in every particu- 
lar that Canada has made in the last five years, 
-_ how immeasurably ‘her horizon has broad- 
ened. ’ 

The Maritime Provinces — Nova ‘Scotia, 
New Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island — 
Mr. Bradley omits entirely from his book. In 
view of the importance of this section of the 
Dominion from many points of view, his excuse 
that something had to be omitted if the rest of 
Canada was to be covered, even inadequately, 
in a single volume, seems somewhat lame. One 
might suggest a good many places where com- 
pression could have been exercised with advan- 
tage, and room thus found for a chapter or two 
on the Maritime Provinces, without at all 
increasing the bulk of the work. A tendency, 





in fact, toward wordiness and repetition is one 
of the few faults that one can find with the 
book. 

Having eliminated the Maritime Provinces, 
Mr. Bradley adopts the convenient and graphic 
method of taking his readers on a personally 
conducted tour of the Dominion, from the 
moment when the transatlantic passenger gets 
his first and not too favorable view of the 
country in passing through the Straits of Belle 
Isle, until Re finally lands, safe and sound, 
and with a vastly clearer and more compre- 
hensive knowledge of Canada and its people, in 
the picturesque capital of British Columbia. 

It is a little surprising to find one usually so 
well informed in Canadian history as Mr. Brad- 
ley, repeating the exploded theory that Cabot’s 
landfall was on the shores of Newfoundland. 
Even a superficial knowledge of recent Cabot 
literature would have made such a statement 
impossible. Historians are still at variance as 
to whether Cabot landed for the first time on 
the shores of Labrador or upon the coast of 
Cape Breton; but practically every modern 
investigator whose opinion counts for anything 
has long since discarded the Newfoundland 
landfall. 

Nor can one altogether excuse the statement, 
on page 22, that under Champlain’s inspiration 
men from Quebec crossed the Red River of the 
North and actually gazed upon the icy summits 
of the Rocky Mountains. This of course refers 
to the younger La Vérendryes, who were first 
among white men to make their way across 
the western prairies to the foot of the Rockies. 
It is a far cry, however, from the beginning of 
the seventeenth to the middle of the eighteenth 
century; and there are no grounds for sup- 
posing, even by a stretch of the imagination, 
that the La Vérendryes carried out their bril- 
liant explorations in the West under the inspira- 
tion of Champlain. 

One is at a loss, too, to know what novelists 
are referred to on page 26, who are described 
as treating the French régime in Canada with 
lack of historical proportion and perspective, 
and describing the French-Canadian noble as 
attired in gorgeous apparel and dining off 
golden plate in marble halls. Certainly this 
does not apply to Canadian novelists who have 
taken New France for their scene. Parker, 
Kirby, De Gaspé, and Marmette, to mention 
no others, have all written novels whose his- 
torical background belongs to the French 
régime, but to none of these would the criticism 
apply. em | 

While in a critical mood it may perhaps be 
permissible to take exception to one or two 
crudities of style into which the author allows 
himself to fall. M. Menier is described in one 
place as having bought the island of Anticosti 
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‘at one fell swoop’; Champlain is referred to, 
rather inadequately, as a ‘fine fellow’; and 
again, the English and Dutch are said to have 
supplied the enemies of Quebec with arms ‘ now 
this long time.’ However, one has no desire to 
be hypercritical, and these are only minor blem- 
ishes in a very excellent book. 

Mr. Bradley devotes his first four chapters to 
the province and people of Quebec; and perhaps 
no part of his book reveals more strikingly his 
keen and accurate insight. He shows a knowl- 
edge of the life and character of the French- 
Canadians that few English-Canadians, and 
still fewer Englishmen, possess. He gives a 
vivid word-picture of Quebec, its unrivalled 
picturesqueness, its walls, gates, ancient build- 
ings, the atmosphere of other times that still 
clings to its quaint winding sireets, its life so 
radically different from that of any other city 
on this continent. The history, too, of the old 
town, so replete with dramatic interest, is not 
forgotten ; though for a fuller treatment of the 
famous siege Mr. Bradley refers his readers to 
his earlier works, ‘The Fight with France for 
North America’ and ‘ Wolfe.’ 

The relations of French-Canadians to their 
English-speaking fellow-countrymen are dis- 
cussed temperately and sanely, and throughout 
these chapters the author reveals himself as a 
warm admirer of all that is best in French- 
Canadian character. 

Here is an admirable contrast between the 
national points-of-view of the Quebecker and 
the Anglo-Canadian : 

‘The vision of the Anglo-Canadian soars over 
forests, mountains, and prairies. His patriotism 
has kept pace with confederation. The village 
church is nothing to him, or very rarely so; while 
the soil or the water-power of British Columbia is 
very much the same as the soil or water-power of 
Ontario, if it serve his purpose better. Local 
attachment is not wholly wanting in the man of 
Ontario, but it bears no comparison to the point 
of view of the French-Canadian, who is individu- 
ally as much cut off from his European antecedents 
as if he were a Chinaman. To the most illiterate 
Anglo-Canadian the “old country” of his grand- 
father whence he sprang are tangible facts. The 
habitant, in this sense, has no “old country.” 
Artificial but ineffectual methods are resorted to 
by faddists or politicians to persuade him that he 
has an interest in the doings of modern Paris and 
modern France. But only think of it! Recall for 
a moment his long isolated past. Consider when 
and how and by whom French Canada was settled, 
and how old France treated her. Remember the 
early crystallization of the first batches of emi- 
grants and the absence of any serious influx after 
the seventeenth century; then the conquest of the 
country by England; and finally, the French Revo- 
lution! There is absolutely no parallel between 
the links which bind the most representative 
classes in Ontario to Great Britain and the utter 





lack of connection between French Canada and 
France. When an unadaptable type of English- 
man arrives in Canada, his attitude is often the 
subject of local jest; but on those rare occasions 
when a native of old France, and particularly a 
native of Paris, descends upon the rural districts of 
Quebec, the mutual criticism which is aroused far 
transcends, I believe, anything that is ever wit- 
nessed among Anglo-Saxons of similar situation.’ 


Moving on to Ontario, Mr. Bradley gives his 
readers a clear and intelligible account of pres- 
ent-day conditions in the premier province of 
the Dominion, both in town and country. He 
describes, as he has already done in the case 
of Montreal, the industrial, intellectual, and 
social features of Toronto, the attractiveness of 
the Canadian capital, and the energy and 
resourcefulness that characterize the rapidly 
growing towns of Western Ontario. The Onta- 
rio farmer absorbs the better part of a chapter; 
and both here, and later when he comes to deal 
with Manitoba and the North-West, Mr. Brad- 
ley gives the young Englishman who contem- 
plates emigrating to Canada and taking up 
farming a great deal of wholesome and much- 
needed advice. 

Passing on through that vast land of prom- 
ise, New Ontario, the author brings his readers 
to Winnipeg, the Gateway of the West, which 
bids fair to outrival all the cities of Eastern 
Canada within a few years. The vital questions 
of Western Canadian expansion, the rapid 
development of wheat and mixed farming, the 
influx of American, British, and other settlers, 
and other cognate topics, Mr. Bradley dis- 
cusses from the point of view of a shrewd and 
observing onlooker, one who plainly takes a 
warm interest in the welfare of the West. His 
views on the so-called ‘ American invasion’ of 
the Canadian North-West are interesting as 
those of a well-informed and clear-headed Eng- 
lishman who sees in the increasing emigration 
of experienced Western American farmers to the 
rich virgin lands of the North-West nothing but 
good to both Canada and her new settlers. 

Mr. Bradley shows a fine appreciation of the 
varied scenery of the country of which he treats. 
He has an eye not merely for the grandeur of 
Niagara, the majesty of the Rockies, the sea- 
like expanse of Superior, and the limitless 
horizon of the prairies, but as well for the pic- 
turesqueness of French-Canadian villages, the 
quiet charm of a bit of rural Ontario, and the 
vivid coloring of a British Columbian valley in 
autumn — where the dogwood blossoms in 
November. Everywhere and always he notes 
with enthusiasm the clear, dry, bracing air of 
the North, which more than anything else has 
contributed to make Canadians healthy in body 
and mind. 

The book contains a large number of clear 
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and well-selected photographic illustrations, as 
well as an up-to-date map which will be found 
very useful in connection with the text. 


LAWRENCE J. BuRPEE. 








RECENT POETRY.* 


One rises from a perusal of ‘ The Divine Vision’ 
with a feeling of having been steeped in the very 
essence of poetry, of having learned the secret 
of the springs of song. The sense is long there- 
after haunted by soft melodies and beautiful pie- 
tures, by a sort of transcendental vision wherein 
are mingled flowers and birds and jewels, colors 
and odors, and elemental presences. Of thought 
in logical form there is little or nothing, and of 
story hardly more, in this residuum of recollec- 
tion; but there is an iridescent imaginative haze 
in which it is pleasant to linger. Let us quote, 
by way of illustration, the opening lines of ‘The 
Feast of Age.’ 


‘See where the light streams over Connla’s fountain 
Starward aspire! 

The sacred sign upon the holy mountain 
Shines in white fire: 

Wavering and flaming yonder o’er the snows 
The diamond light 

Melts into silver or of sapphire glows, 
Night beyond night: 

And from the Heaven of Heaven descends on earth 
A dew divine. 

Come, let us mingle in the starry mirth 
Around the shrine. 

O Earth, Enchantress, Mother, to our home 
In thee we press, 

Thrilled by thy fiery breath and wrapt in some 
Vast tenderness. 

The homeward birds, uncertain o’er their nest, 
Wheel in the dome, 

Fraught with dim dreams of more enraptured rest, 
Another home. 

But gather ye, to whose undarkened eyes 
Night is as day, 

Leap forth, immortals, Birds of Paradise, 
In bright array, 

Robed like the shining tresses of the sun, 
And by his name 

Call from his haunt divine the ancient one, 
Our Father Flame.’ 





*THe Divine Vision, and Other Poems. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 

For ENGLAND. Poems Written during Estrangement. 
By William Watson. New York: John Lane. 

LAND AND SEA Pieces. Poems. By Arthur E. J. Legge. 
New York: John Lane. 

Secret Nicuts. By J. A. Nicklin. 
Nutt. 

THe TEMPLE OF FRIENDSHIP, and Other Poems. By 
Vincent Benson. Oxford: B. H. Blackwell. 

THe Last Days or THEODORIC THE OSTROGOTH, and 
Other Verses. Oxford: B. H. Blackwell. 

Tue Lyric Bovecs. By Clinton Scollard. New York: 
James Pott & Co. 

Crux A®TaTis and Other Poems. 
Boston: Richard G. Badger. 

SAGA OF THE OAK, and Other Poems. 
Venable. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

OMAR AND FITZGERALD, and Other Poems. By John G. 
Jury. San Francisco: The Whitaker & Ray Co. 

SuHapes or Ciay. By Ambrose Bierce. San Francisco: 
W. E. Wood. 

Porsms. By Walter Malone. 
Douglas Co. 


By A.E. 


London: David 


By Martin Schutze. 


By William H. 


Memphis: The Paul and 





We must also find room for a few stanzas from 
that wonderful poem, ‘The Twilight of Earth.’ 


“The wonder of the world is o’er; 
The magic from the sea is gone: 
There is no unimagined shore, 
No islet yet to venture on. 
The Sacred Hazels’ blooms are shed, 
The Nuts of Knowledge harvested. 


‘Oh, what is worth this lore of age 

If Time shall never bring us back 
Our battle with the gods to wage 

Reeling along the starry track. 
The battle rapture here goes by 

In warring upon things that die. 


‘Let be the tale of him whose love 
Was sighed between white Deirdre’s breasts, 
It will not lift the heart above 
The sodden clay on which it rests. 
Love once had power the gods to bring 
All rapt on its wild wandering. 


*We dwindle down beneath the skies, 
And from ourselves we pass away: 
The paradise of memories 
Grows ever fainter day by day. 
The shepherd stars have shrunk within, 
The world’s great night will soon begin. 


* Will no one, ere it is too late, 

Ere fades the last memorial gleam, 
Recall for us our earlier state? 

For nothing but so vast a dream 
That it would scale the steeps of air 
Could rouse us from so vast despair. 


‘Oh, while the glory sinks within 
Let us not wait on earth behind, 
But follow where it flies, and win 
The glow again, and we may find 
Beyond the Gateways of the Day 
Dominion and ancestral sway.’ 


Such poetry as this—and the examples we have 
quoted are by no means exceptional—is a joy 
forever. It is well known that ‘A. E.’ is Mr. 
George Russell, and that he is one of the most 
remarkable of the men associated with the Celtic 
revival. To us, his special charm results from 
the fact that his inspiration is more eclectic than 
that of his fellow-workers. His poems have 
the peculiar Celtic magic in the fullest measure; 
but they have also something of Hellenic sugges- 
tion, and the mysticism with which they are in- 
fused is of ‘the brooding East’ even more than 
it is of the Isle of Saints. 


Mr. William Watson was, as most of us know, 
a convinced and earnest opponent of the course 
taken by the English government in its recent 
dealings with South Africa. He held the war to 
be an unrighteous one, ignoring, as we think, the 
fundamental facts that it was begun by the 
Boers, and that England’s main object in its 
prosecution was to free Englishmen from the 
oppression of a corrupt minority intrenched in 
power. But of Mr. Watson’s sincerity in his 
attitude, there can be no manner of doubt; and 
his contributions in verse, made from time to 
time to English journals during the period of the 
war, have a more than ephemeral value. They 
have been collected—some two dozen short pieces 
—into a volume entitled ‘ For England: Poems 
Written during Estrangement.’ We quote the 
pair of stanzas on ‘Rome and Another,’ be- 
cause it is simple and effective, and because it 
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has a more significant message for our own coun- 
try than for its author’s own. 


‘She asked for all things, and dominion such 
As never man had known, 

The gods first gave; then lightly, touch by touch, 
O’erthrew her seven-hilled throne. 


‘Imperial Power, that hungerest for the globe, 
Restrain thy conquering feet, 

Lest the same Fates that spun thy purple robe 
Should weave thy winding-sheet. ’ 


The ‘Land and Sea Pieces’ of Mr. Arthur 
E. J. Legge portray the type of mind which is 
restless in the world of accepted creed and con- 
vention, and is ever groping to find the permanent 
beneath the illusory, to eseape from the meaning- 
less distinetions of everyday life and find refuge 
in the eternal verities. This may seem a ponder- 
ous way of accounting for a collection of poems 
that are for the most part simple and unpreten- 
tious, and that are even at times conceived in a 
half-flippant spirit; but the note which we have 
suggested is struck again and again. We hear it 
in the poem ealled ‘Olivia’s Garden,’ which 
deals manfully and cleanly with the theme of 
Rossetti’s * Jenny ’; we find it in ‘ The Death- 
Mask of Leopardi.’ 


‘Ah, let me conquer doubt! 

To suffer and to sorrow more than most 

Has been the poet’s privilege through all time, 
To leave the vulgar host 

Who follow Comus in unlovely rout, 

And search through that dim shadow-land without 
For something more sublime.’ 


Again we find it in the closing lines of that 
fine poem, ‘Raleigh’s Lost Voyage.’ 

‘Poor world 
Of baffled phantoms! MHave our deaths and births 
Much meaning after all? Well, here at last 
Passes a man moulded in Life’s red fire. 
Fate weaves a chequered groundwork for such souls; 
Dark, transient Evil,—bright, eternal Good.’ 


Again we find it in ‘Prometheus,’ in the 
words dedicated to all those who follow in the 
footsteps of the Titan, and defy, and endure. 
‘Their tombs arc marble mile-stones on the road 
Nations have trod to freedom. Their names ring through 
tales 

Cherished in lonely dales 
And mountain homes,—through songs the people sing 
Behind the plough, or with the harvest-load. 

Like stars they gleam 
Out of the human gloom and storm-clad past, 
And in the march of many a youthful dream 

They sound a _ trumpet-blast.’ 


And still again we find it in the verses in- 
seribed to ‘Elle et Lui,’ to Michael Angelo, 
and to Charles Kingsley in the poem ‘Eversley,’ 
from which we make our final quotation. 


‘Old dogmas are outworn 
That he taught in this little church; and all creeds die; 
And teachers pass; and the lesson-pages are torn, 

And the dusty books laid by; 
But, at least, this man has helped us to hear the note 
Of the wordless song whose wandering murmurs float 
From fields that the sunlight splashes with golden-brown 
As it plays on the shocks of corn, from woods that crown 
The sloping ridges, from meadow and lane and heath, 
And crowded pines, with a blush of heather beneath, 
And the stream where the fat trout lie ;—oh, here is rest 
From the world, with its fevered brain and panting breast, 
And Youth comes back with its visions and that sweet dawn 
Of Hope, that lighted the dew upon dream-land’s lawn, 
And set all the colors aflame in the garden-beds 
Where the flowers of love and glory lifted their heeds, 
And we see the land we had lost, and forget the din 





Of a jarring age, and learn the wisdom anew, 
That tells how only the losers in life shall win 

And only the dreams be true.’ 
We can hardly praise too highly the thought- 
fulness and sincerity of this book; these are its 
essential qualities, albeit the author commands 
sufficient poetic expression for their graceful 
adornment. 


In part a republication, and in part new, the 

‘ Seeret Nights ’ of Mr. J. A. Nicklin offers us a 
slender but exquisite collection of verse. Four 
sonnets and something more than a dozen lyrics 
make up the sum total; but each piece is care- 
fully wrought, and tempts us to linger over its 
musical cadence. The sonnet called ‘The Poet’s 
Mass’ shall be our selection. 
‘Before an altar of deep-jeweled blaze 

The poet, pale, with gracious head down-bent, 

Serves on his knees Love’s awful sacrament, 
Swinging a censer of delicious praise 
He draws eternity into his gaze 

And falters forth the god within him pent, 

Then, when his hour of worship is full-spent, 
Leaves the still shrine for wild, tumultuous ways. 


Ah, strew before him roses red and white! 
Red roses are the crimson prints of pain, 
But white for purity and for delight. 
Let tremulous music fall in silver rain, 
And the waved torches flame into the night, 
And make night splendid, and the street Love’s fane.’ 


Mr. Nicklin’s verses have a touch of decadence, 
and more than a hint of Henley; but they are by 
no means obvious imitations, and are entitled to 
stand upon their own merits. 


‘The Temple of Friendship, and Other Poems,’ 
by Mr. Vincent Benson, is a work characterized 
by marked poetical sensibility. Whatever is 
beautiful in art, nature, and life, makes a forci- 
ble appeal to the writer, whose gift of expres- 
sion is sufficiently developed to make his verses 
more than agreeable to the refined intelligence. 
A few of his pieces are intimately personal; 
but most of them are of bookish inspiration, 
revealing especially the sympathetic student of 
the classics. We quote the personal confession of 
‘The Fountain Head.’ 

‘As I read o’er again the parable 

Of that fierce house where sin and sorrow slept, 

The giant singer of Eleusis wept 

His very soul into my soul, and full 

Of love and yearning for so beautiful 

A truth, I turned to Weimar’s iron bard, 


Who sang a woe indeed, but a woe marred 
By higher weal, and a love dutiful. 


Then cried, “O bring me to the fountain-head, 

That I may weep and dread and love as ne’er 

But poet can.” Yet none gave answer there. 

Only methought as the slow sun sank red 

Upon the sea, and the wind soughed to bed, 

Apollo passed me with his gleaming hair.’ 
Mr. Benson is a poet of the tribe of Alfred, 
bringing to him that tribute which is the sin- 
cerest form of flattery. ‘The Lotus Eaters’ sug- 
gests the theme, and is clearly the inspiration, of 
‘The Island of No Death,’ while ‘Moenia Mundi’ 
is venturesome enough to reproduce for us the 
last thoughts of Lucretius in the soliloquy of his 
dying hour. 

‘The Last Days of Theodorie the Ostrogoth, 
and Other Verses,’ an anonymous collection, 1s, 
like the volume mentioned just before, an Oxford 
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production. The stately and sombre title-poem 
is a fine example of reflective verse written in 


rhymed couplets. These are the prophetic closing 
lines: 


‘What though my glory fade from memory, 
And men deny my toils the meed of praise? 
Enough for me to know that after-days 

Will see the work fulfill’d wherein I failed, 
Will see my people’s glory unassailed, 

Crowned with more lasting triumphs than were mine. 
Men's eyes are dim; the future gives no sign 

Of aught that is to be: we can but trust 

That good will vanquish evil. God is just. 

It may be—for the voice of time is dumb — 
That years of toil and war are still to come, 
Of civil tumult, slavery and pain; 

Yet at the last this land I loved will gain 
Freedom and peace, and men once more will see 
A glorious and united Italy. 


Many of the pieces in this volume are written 
in a light and pleasing vein, but the deeper note 
is not far off. The following sonnet on ‘Gib- 
raltar’ is an example of the author’s work at its 
best : 


‘On Calpe’s rock the wild narcissus grows, 

Lives its short life in lone humility, 

Then fades away that other blooms may be, 
And where it grew no living creature knows, 
And that stupendous rock whereon it grows 

Heedless of one poor flower’s mortality 

Stands changeless by the ever-changing sea; 
Whose tide like life forever ebbs and flows. 

So let this fragile flower of verse, my friend, 

Live its short life unharmed. Its root is frail, 

Its stem made slenderly. Its petals pale 
One ruthless foot, one biting breeze would rend. 

So let it live its day, and when it dies 

Tell no one where my dead narcissus lies.’ 


Ours, at least, shall not be the ‘ruthless foot’ 
to rend so graceful and delicate a flower of verse 
as this. 
Mr. Clinton Seollard’s new volume is called 
‘ The Lyrie Bough.’ It is a collection of miscel- 
laneous pieces, the greater number having aspects 
of nature for their theme. ‘An Autumn Song’ 
offers a favorable illustration of this quality. 
‘Again the old heraldic pomp 
Of Autumn on the hills; 
A scarlet pageant in the swamp; 
Low lyrics from the rills 


And a rich attar in he air 
That orient morn distils. 
‘Again the tapestry of haze 
Of amethystine dye 
Encincturing the horizon ways; 
And from the middle sky 
The iterant, reverberant call 
Of wild geese winging by. 


‘Again the viols of the wind 
Attuned to one soft theme ;— 
Here, every burden left behind, 
O love, would it not seem 
A near approach to paradise 
To dream and dream and dream!’ 


Mr. Seollard is a very satisfying lyrist as a 
rule; sometimes, when he seems to be reaching 
out for more flexible forms of expression, he is 


not altogether happy, but he is a practised singer, 
and we always find him welcome. 


Mr. Martin Schutze is the author of a slender 
collection which he has styled ‘ Crux A®tatis, ’ 
from the somewhat obscure sonnet which he 
places on his opening page. He sometimes has a 
touch that suggests Heine, but his verse suffers 





as a rule from unmusical aggregations of voca- 
bles and from a failure to master the niceties of 
English idiom. His qualities, with their defects, 
are clearly shown in these lines from ‘The 
Gale ’: 
*‘O my beloved, cannot we 
Amid the passionate uproar 
On storm-steep paths of liberty 
One care-free journey fare? 
Can we not one sun’s course be free, 
Mid urge and surge of generous dare, 
On racing crests of life to be 
As billows, birds and air? 
Can we not burst the gates of fear, 
Sweep off the bars and crumbling stare 
And lees of yesterday's wisdom drear, 
And wiser-prudency? 
Our thoughts without expedient veer, 
The falter in our voice no more, 
Our hearts no usurers, the sheer 
Storm-joy within the deep soul’s core.’ 


The struggle for expression is here too obvious, 
the achievement too imperfect, and the faults 
we find exhibited in these lines are of too fre- 
quent occurrence, to make Mr. Schutze’s volume 
more than an experiment with some small 
promise of future performance. 


Mr. W. H. Venable writes lyries of pedagogy, 
ballads of Ohio Valley heroism, and occasional 
tributes to the history of the Northwest. There 
is a certain vigor, but not much pretence of 
poetry, about the lines which deseribe the Great 
Ordinance as 

‘A heart, 

A vital and organic part, 
Propelling by its strong pulsation 
The unremitting stream and flood 

Of wholesome inflences that give 
Unto the body politic 
The elements and virtues quick 

Wherety Republics live.’ 


It would be hardly fair, however, to represent 
Mr. Venable by these lines alone, and we supple- 
ment them with a few stanzas from ‘Saga of the 
Oak,’ the poem which gives a title to the collec- 
tion. 

‘Centuries do I stand here 

Thinking thoughts profound and drear, 

Dreaming solemn dreams sublime 

Of the mysteries of time. 


‘Roots of mine do feed on graves; 
I have eaten bones of braves, 

In the ground the learned gnomes 
Read to me their cryptic tomes. 


‘Annals treasured in the air 
All the past to me declare, 
Every wind of heaven brings 
Tribute for me on its wings. 


*‘I am weary of the years; 
Overthrown are all my peers, 
Slain by steel or storm or flame,— 
I would perish too—the same. 


‘Yet shall I a little space 
Linger still in life’s embrace 
Ere metempsychosing time 
Drag me down to Nifiheim.’ 


A string of ineffectual quatrains, imitative of 
the Tent-Maker, yet optimistic in their strain, 
opens Mr. John G. Jury’s ‘Omar and Fitzgerald, 
and Other Poems.’ (This misprinting of Fitz- 
Gerald’s name is many times repeated.) Mr. 
Jury’s work is commonplace, and decidedly raw in 
spots. It has a moralizing tendency which may 
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be illustrated by these stanzas from 
Souls ’: 
*Two souls walked on a leaf-strewn 
Through fairest woodland scene, 
In varied aisles of gold and green 
Where reigns the Queen of Day. 
One saw but vale and flower and tree,— 
The other, God’s serenity. 
*Two souls paused at the gates of night, 
As sank life’s sun to rest; 
One, tearful, looked into the west, 
Till tears obscured his sight; 
Beyond Death’s circling shadow bars, 
One read Heaven’s promise in the stars.’ 


A set of ‘Vignettes’ comes at the close of 
this volume. We reproduce two of them, one 
as an illustration of the author’s taste, the other 
for a reason different but obvious. ‘Joshua’ is 
the subject of the first. 
‘Didst thou write that fake infernal 
About the sun in Gibeon?— 
The moon in vales of Ajalon? 
If printing were in vogue, 
Bold and designing rogue, 
Thou wouldst have owned a yellow journal.’ 
The subject of the other is ‘Caesar.’ 
‘Proud apex of Rome’s towering pile 
That stood for war and strength and lust,— 
Then, crashing like the Campanile 
At Venice, fell—-a cloud of dust!’ 

Another product of the Pacific Coast is the 
volume called ‘Shapes of Clay,’ into which Mr. 
Ambrose Bierce has brought together the fugi- 
tive verses of many years,—nearly four hundred 
pages of them altogether. Much of this work is 
the merest journalism, and had better have been 
left in obseurity. But Mr. Bierce has been a 
considerable force in Western letters for many 
years, and his work sometimes reaches a high 
plane of diction and emotion. Even when it does 
not deserve such description, it often has enough 
of the arresting and vigorous quality to keep it 
alive. Some of the pieces fairly match Bret 
Harte in his own peculiar manner, which state- 
ment we may illustrate by quoting from the story 
of a Yorick of the forty-niners. 

‘Maybe I knowed you; seems to me I’ve seed 
Your face afore. I don’t forget a face, 
But names I disremember— I’m that breed 
Of owls. I’m talking some’at into space 

An’ maybe my remarks is too derned free 
Seein’ yer name is unbeknown to me. 


‘Two 


way, 


‘Ther’ was a time, I reckon, when I knowed 
Nigh onto every dern galoot in town. 

That was as late as "50. Now she’s growed 
Surprisin’! Yes, me an’ my pardner, Brown, 

Was wide acquainted. If ther’ was a cuss 

We didn’t know, the cause was—he knowed us.’ 


By way of contrast to this humorous effusion, 
we will append the poem ‘Geotheos,’ which 
seems to us the best piece in the collection. 


‘As sweet as the look of a lover 
Saluting the eyes of a maid, 
That blossom to blue as the maid 
Is ablush to the glances above her, 
The sunshine is gilding the glade 
And lifting the lark out of shade. 


‘Sing therefore high praises, and therefore 
Sing songs that are ancient as gold, 
Of Earth in her garments of gold; 

Nor ask of their meaning. nor wherefore 
They charm as of yore, for behold, 
The Earth is as fair as of old. 





*Sing songs of the pride of the mountains, 
And songs of the strength of the seas, 
And the fountains that fall to the seas 

From the hands of the hills, and the fountains 
That shine in the temples of trees, 

In valleys of roses and bees. 

*Sing songs that are dreamy and tender 
Of slender Arabian palms, 

And shadows that circle the palms, 

Where caravans, veiled from the splendor, 
Are kneeling in blossoms and balms 
In islands of infinite calms. 

*‘Barbaric, O Man, was thy runing 
When mountains were stained as with wine 
By the dawning of Time, and as wine 

Were the seas, yet its echoes are crooning, 
Achant in the gusty pine 
And the pulse of the poet’s line.’ 


We could wish that the author of such lines as 
these had sufficient restraint to keep himself from 
publishing the cheap witticisms and the una- 
bashed vulgarities which frequently disfigure his 
pages. But we must be sparing of adverse com- 
ment, lest Mr. Bierce apply to us his description, 
‘The thoughts unreal which they think they think,’ 
which is his neat way of characterizing the judg- 
ments of critics. 


A voice from Tennessee comes to us in the 
‘Poems’ of Mr. Walter Malone, a volume into 
which the writer has remorselessly brought to- 
gether upwards of two hundred compositions, 
some frankly labelled as ‘Juvenile,’ and all 
pedestrian and uninspired. ‘The critic wonders,’ 
he observes, — 

‘The critic wonders why the lowly bards 

Still write and write when no one seems to read. 

When fame and fortune still refuse rewards, 

And when the world gives but a wreath of weed.’ 
The apology urged is that ‘they have done their 
best,’ than which even Shakespeare could do no 
more. Mr. Malone’s best does not seem to dif- 
fer greatly from his worst; we leave the reader to 
decide which is represented by these stanzas on 
‘Dante and Gemma’: 

‘Surrounded by the dull and commonplace, 
Dante and Gemma lived as man and wife; 


Year after year they kept the self-same pace, 
Amid the homely scenes of prosy life. 


‘Seven children came to romp around their door, 
And give her weary hands more work to do; 
Without complaint, the burden all she bore,— 
She loved them and their father, Dante, so!’ 


WittiAm Morton Payne. 








BRIEFS ON NEW Books. 


The classification The latest publication in the Cam- 
of flowering bridge (England) Biological Series 
plants. (Cambridge University Press) is 
devoted to ‘ The Classification of Flowering 
Plants,’ and is intended to place before English 
readers the results of the world’s latest research 
in the field of systematic botany. As the author, 
Dr. Aibert B. Rendle, puts it in his preface, we 
have here ‘ an attempt to give the student who 
has some acquaintance with the rudiments of 
botany a systematic account of the flowering 
plants.’ Volume I. deals with the Gymnos- 
perms — pines, cedars, spruces, and the like; and 
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with the Monocotyledons—the lilies, the 
grasses, the palms, and their kin. The Dicotyle- 
dons are to be presented in Volume II., soon to 
appear. An historical introduction to the gen- 
eral subject makes up the first chapter, and is 
interesting for many reasons. For instance, we 
have here assembled, probably for the first time, 
a suecinet and clear comparative outline of the 
principal schemes and systems by which the 
founders of modern botany have sought to ex- 
press their appreciation of the relationships, or 
at least the resemblances, found among the flow- 
ering plants. The views of Linné, Jussieu, the 
De Candolles, are each and all here presented 
so that any reader may compare and understand 
them. Then again, it is always well to know 
history; we better understand present views 
when we know the route by which they were 
attained. For such reasons we are inclined to 
regard the first chapter as one of the most valua- 
ble in the book. In the further unfolding of his 
subject, our author makes no claim to novelty. 
His classification of the Gymnosperms, both fos- 
sil and recent, follows, in the main, lines already 
familiar to American students. In discussing the 
Monoecotyledons, the arrangement given by the 
German scholar, Engler, in the ‘Syllabus,’ is 
generally adhered to. The book will, we feel 
sure, meet the author’s intent, and be useful 
to English readers the world over. The work 
is largely, in the nature of the case, a book of 
names; and our only criticism at this time 
affects the matter of its nomenclature. It is 
true that this is the very particular in which 
naturalists have been unable to agree, and yet 
it would seem that in matters of consistency 
they might all agree. Whatever the system of 
nomenclature preferred, that system should be 
consistent. Co-ordinate groups should be marked 
by common endings. In discussing the Gymnos- 
perms, our author follows this simple rule for 
the names of classes; in Monoctyledons he for- 
gets it. In naming orders he is perfectly arbi- 
trary in all eases. This is a serious defect; con- 
sistency here is essential to clearness both to 
the expert and to the general reader. The book 
is liberally illustrated by wood-cuts, many pre- 
pared especially for this volume. The press-work 
is good, and typographical errors are compara- 
tively few. —$—___—_——. 

Southern studies It is a significant fact that at 
in Colonial lust the history of the South 
history. is beginning to be written in a 
scholarly spirit by Southern men. In this treat- 
ment the Carolinas have perhaps had the most 
conspicuous part. To Mr. MeCrady’s volumes, 
and that of Mr. W. Roy Smith on early South 
Carolina, must now be added Prof. Charles Lee 
Raper’s ‘ North Carolina, a Study in English 
Colonial Government’ (Maemillan). The book 
is first of all commendable because of the large- 
ness of view in which it has been written. It is 
without question, as the author claims, the first 
study from original sources of the whole period 
of the provincial government of North Carolina; 
and no small part of that which is valuable in 
the history of the colony will be found in its 





pages. At the same time, the work is chiefly 
valuable as a study of English colonial adminis- 
tration in the eighteenth century,— a study the 
more valuable because it departs so far from the 
conventional treatment of the affairs and institu- 
tions of the American colonies. After a running 
survey of the proprietary period, which ended 
with the establishment of the crown government 
in 1729, Professor Raper settles himself to a 
keen analysis of the administrative, legislative, 
and judicial systems, as they actually worked 
under the rule of the five royal governors be- 
ginning with Burrington in 1729 and ending with 
Martin in 1775. There are separate chapters on 
the governor’s office and functions, the consti- 
tution and powers of the governor’s council, the 
privileges of the lower legislative house and its 
relations with the governor and council, the sys- 
tem of land-tenure and land-grants, the fiscal 
administration of the colony, the judicial sys- 
tem with its multiplicity of courts, the arrange- 
ments for local defense, and the circumstances 
attending the downfall of the royal government 
on the eve of the Revolution. Particularly in- 
teresting is a special chapter on the conflicts be- 
tween the executive and the lower house, a chap- 
ter which no one ean afford tc miss who wishes 
to understand the earlier stages in the develop- 
ment of our country’s democracy. Professor 
Raper’s method of working is distinctly that of 
the seholar. In the production of his monograph 
he has made use of all the printed and manu- 
seript sources available, so that one can feel con- 
fidence in his results. He gives a systematic 
bibliography of his subject, and also many refer- 
ences in foot-notes which should be of value to 
the eareful reader. Altogether one may well 
express the wish that the political institutions of 
others of the American colonies, North and 
South, may be treated after the same fashion 
and by as competent a hand. 


An excellent guide-book for those 
who would revive their memories 
of our great New-England authors 
by visiting their homes and walking the pave- 
ments once pressed by their feet, is found in Mr. 
Rufus Rockwell Wilson’s ‘ New England in Let- 
ters,’ published, with attractive colored photogra- 
phie plates, by A. Wessels Co. From Portland to 
New Haven the auther pursues a zig-zag course, 
giving in a form at once compact and entertain- 
ing, the chief items a literary pilgrim would do 
well to bear in mind. Literary judgments, even 
from the best authorities, are obviously little 
required in such a manual, and might better have 
been omitted. Nor will the reader look for new 
and startling discoveries in following this well- 
worn road; or if he does he will be disappointed. 
Nearest to novelty, perhaps, is the touching story 
(embalmed in the poet’s ‘ Memoirs’) of Whit- 
tier’s one love affair, his unsuccessful wooing of 
beautiful Cornelia Russ of Hartford. The book’s 
trustworthiness is marred by few and unimpor- 
tant inaccuracies, and these are oftener errors 
of omission than of commission. Speaking of Dr. 
Holmes, the author refers to the writing of ‘ his 
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two novels, ‘‘ Elsie Venner ’’ and ‘‘ The Guard- 
ian Angel,’’’ as if they were his only stories, 
‘A Mortal Antipathy’ receiving no mention. 
Bryant’s birthplace, Cummington, is grouped 
with Berkshire points of interest in such a way 
as to lead the uninformed to look for it in the 
wrong county. Further bewilderment may be 
caused by the statement that the site of the house 
where he was bern ‘ is not in Cummington, but 
about a mile away,’ when nothing more is meant 
than that it is not in the immediate village. 
Woreester is dismissed with secant notice, the 
writer appearing to be in haste to catch the 
train for Springfield. Why Brownson, who was 
successively a Presbyterian, a Universalist, a 
Unitarian, and a Roman Catholic, should be 
described as ‘ a man who would have warmed the 
hearts of Cromwell and his Ironsides,’ is not 
apparent, — except that he was a man of positive 
though changeable opinions, and a giver and 
receiver of hard blows. Like many writers of 
greater fame, Mr. Wilson has his pet phrases, 
one of which is ‘ burial garth.’ A few verbal 
blemishes that mar his pages are the more vexa- 
tious because they could so easily have been 
removed. Lyman Beecher is called ‘ neither a 
profound scholar or an exact thinker.’ ‘ To 
gleefully relate to their mutual friends ’ will give 
double offense to purists. 


The stirrinatite If Richard Boyle, first Earl of. 


of the Great Eart Cork, had lived three hundred 
of Cork. years later, he would have pushed 
his fortunes in South Africa or the Klondyke, 
and would have been widely known as a colon- 
izer of new territory and a captain of industry. 
Today, although his seventh son (and four- 
teenth child) Robert, the philosopher and the 
founder of the Boyle Lectures, is well remem- 
bered, his own name is familiar to comparatively 
few, notwithstanding that he played a part as 
conspicuous in the world’s eyes as that of Cecil 
Rhodes three centuries later. Born of poor par- 
ents and early compelled to shift for himself, 
Richard Boyle went at twenty-two to Ireland, 
then virgin soil to the English, and there rose to 
wealth and fame by as varied and exciting and 
romantic a career as can be found in history. 
Bold of spirit and alert to his very finger-tips, he 
did indeed, to use his biographer’s somewhat 
novel expression ‘ catch Dame Fortune by the 
forelock.’ He died full of years and honors, in 
1644, and with him, his panegyrist assures us, 
* passed away the old orders, the Elizabethan age 
in Munster, and the old glorious days when a 
man would dare the impossible, confident in him- 
self, in England, and in his God.’ In Miss Doro- 
thea Townshend’s ‘ Life and Letters of the Great 
Earl of Cork’ (Dutton) is presented a full and 
painstaking account of this stirring life of one 
whom his enemies called a political adventurer, 
but whose achievements under hard conditions in 
a raw and turbulent country must command the 
admiration of all. Additional interest is given 
to his life by the descent from him of many well- 
known members of the English nobility and gen- 
try, and also by his acquaintance with the poet 





Spenser, who married a cousin of his, Elizabeth 
Boyle. His biographer has been fortunate in hav- 
ing an ample store of material to draw from in 
the shape of original sources. The Earl’s diary, 
— to mention no other papers, — presents a fi 
record of his life from 1611 to his death, and 
fills five volumes in its printed form. Miss 
Townshend’s large and well-illustrated octavo of 
over five hundred pages preserves, along with the 
eulogistic accompaniments to be expected in a 
sympatheti¢ biography, all that we of to-day need 
to know about Richard Boyle, his manifold polit- 
ical, military, and industrial activities, his fam- 
ily and his associates. 


An unannounced and unexpected 
volume in the series of ‘ Our 
European Neighbors’ (Putnam) 
makes its appearance under the title of ‘ Bel- 
gian Life in Town and Country,’ by Mr. Dem- 
etrius C. Boulger. Belgium is generally less 
known than other European nations, and much 
information about it is here carefully collated. 
As a constitutional monarchy, Belgium dates 
only from 1830; but the territory it occupies, 
though not large, is of deep historic interest. 
It comprises among its cities Antwerp, Ghent, 
Brussels, Louvain, and the three so-called ‘ dead 
eities of Flanders ’— Bruges, Courtrai, and 
Ypres. Small as the country is, it has in its 
population two distinct races, the Walloons and 
Flemings; and these speak two languages, French 
and Flemish. It is but a small contingent of the 
first-named race that speaks the old ‘ Romance ’ 
dialect known as Walloon, and the number of 
German-speaking Belgians living in the border 
provinees is insignificant. Though the Wal- 
loons and Flemings maintain their separate 
racial characteristics, they are held together 
chiefly by their religion; and Belgium is 
one of the three most devoted countries 
of the Church of Rome, Bavaria and Ire- 
land being the other two. It .makes a 
respectable showing among the nations of 
Europe in the arts and sciences; and it has of 
late years produced at least one writer of world- 
wide reputation, Maeterlinck. Its manufactur- 
ing centres, and its coal-mining district of the 
Borinage, present interesting studies in economic 
and social conditions. All this, with its recently 
developed ambition for colonial enterprises in 
Afriea, furnishes abundant material for an inter- 
esting volume, and Mr. Boulger has made use of 
this material with happy results. 


The admirable series of the 
of Frederick ‘ Heroes of the Nations’ (Put- 
the Great. nam) contains no biography of 
more solid worth, and few of more absorbing 
interest, than Mr. W. F. Reddaway’s ‘ Fred- 
erick the Great and the Rise of Prussia.’ The 
career of that remarkable character is sketched 
with care and an excellent sense of proportion, 
and with a skill that makes his striking person- 
ality stand out clearly. The strange training 
given him by his brutal father, whom he came 
to resemble in his later life, and its effect upon 
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his character; the strange mixture in him of the 
rhymester, the hard-headed, unserupulous man of 
action, the pitiless tyrant, and the great soldier 
whose victories startled the world although he 
brought many disasters upon his armies by his 
foolish decisions at critical times; the marvellous 
attention to details that looked after the mean- 
est and the pettiest matters in the life of his 
people, whether nobles or peasants; the unmiti- 
gated despotism that he established, which only 
a succession of Fredericks could have made suc- 
cessful, and which he would not modify although 
he knew that his successor was to be a fool; 
these and many other aspects of the famous 
monarch are clearly set forth by Mr. Reddaway. 
That Frederick had in him neither honor nor 
religion, nor any fineness of spirit, seems to be 
the fact; yet through him came the aggrandize- 
ment of Prussia that has made modern Germany 
possible, and although he is not the kind of 
hero that many writers have made him out to 
be, he was a great force in bringing about mod- 
ern conditions in Europe. 


An interesting example of Haus- 

manizing, now going on in Lon- 

don, furnishes the occasion for 
Mr. Charles Gordon’s book on ‘ Old-Time Ald- 
wych, Kingsway, and Neighborhood ’ (Dutton). 
As the culmination of projects dating from 1836, 
an avenue ninety feet wide and to bear the name 
of Kingsway, and a semi-circular street of equal 
width to bear the old Danish name of Aldwych, 
are being constructed in one of the most con- 
gested portions of old London, to connect High 
Holborn Street with the Strand. As the work 
progresses, many famous literary and historical 
landmarks disappear; and Mr. Gordon, who has 
already written of ‘ The Old Bailey and New- 
gate,’ having collected all the antiquarian lore 
of the neighborhood, writes it up as entertain- 
ingly as an antiquary can reasonably be expected 
to do. He furnishes nothing especially new in 
what he writes of the old; in fact, his book, 
after devoting four chapters to the documentary 
history of the improvements, taken largely from 
the minutes of municipal proceedings, is princi- 
pally made up of quotations from Strype, Stowe, 
Maitland, Maleolm, Oldys, John Timbs, and oth- 
ers who are the commonly accepted authorities 
on Old London. The value of his work consists 
chiefly in his collation of descriptions and illus- 
trations of the portion of London in the neigh- 
borhood of Lincoln Inn, St. Martin in the Fields, 
St. Clement Danes, and St. Mary le Strand, in 
order that they may be accessible to the students 
of the generations to come. 


Concerning the 


Professor Woodward, of the Uni- 
Aim and Method versity of Liverpool, has added 


of Béuoation. to his studies dealing with the 
pedagogical theory of the Renaissance, a new 
volume, ‘ Desiderius Erasmus Concerning the 
Aim and Method of Education’ (Maemillan). 
The ground-plan so successfully employed in the 
author’s previous volume on Vittirino da Feltre 
is followed here. First, we have a thirty-page 





sketch of the life of Erasmus; next, more than 
a hundred pages of careful analyses of his edu- 
cational doctrine, section by section; and finally 
a translation of those writings of Erasmus whieh 
treat most directly of Education. A careful 
bibliography is appended. Treating as it does 
of much the same subject-matter as the earlier 
volume, and by the same method, there is inevi- 
tably a certain loss of freshness and interest in 
the present work. It is true that the author 
brings out clearly the essential service of Eras- 
mus in adapting the humanistic ideals to the 
sterner moral and religious conditions of North- 
ern Europe; his views on many points, however, 
are but pale reflections of the much more vital 
ideas of the Italian thinkers of the Quattrocento. 
Professor Woodward is a careful scholar and an 
excellent writer. A book in this field has been 
long needed, inasmuch as the treatment of Eras- 
mus in the shorter histories of education has 
been vague and unsatisfactory in the extreme. 


An addition to the number of 
notable notable rug books of recent years 
Rug book. is Mary Beach Langton’s inter- 
esting and useful handbook, ‘ How to Know Ori- 
ental Rugs’ (Appleton), which puts within 
reach of the general reader much information 
usually obtainable only in rare and expensive 
works. The first chapter gives a general survey 
of the subject and a description of the weaving 
process. A chapter is devoted to each of the 
distinctive characteristics of Persian, Caucasian, 
Kurdistan, Turkish, Turkoman, Indian, Chinese, 
and silk rugs. A brief description of the dis- 
triets where rugs are woven will interest many 
rug-lovers to whom Saraband and Cashmere and 
Bokhara are merely technical names. The book 
shows painstaking investigation, and is clearly 
and concisely written. It is a relief not to find here 
the mass of confusing detail which makes many 
handicraft books wearisome, and the writer’s 
enthusiasm cannot fail to interest the general 
reader as well as the rug collector. The full- 
page colored illustrations, from actual rugs 
owned in the United States, are a valuable fea- 
ture of the work. 


Another 








NOTES. 


‘Painted Shadows’ is the title of Mr. Richard 
Le Gallienne’s new volume, to be published dur- 
ing the present Autumn by Messrs. Little, Brown 
& Co. 

‘Good Digestion’ and ‘Some of My Recipes, 
with Prices and Reasons,’ both by Mr. Eustace 
Miles, are recent importations of Messrs. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 

The Iowa Park and Forestry Association has 
published in a stout pamphlet the‘ Proceedings’ 
of its third annual meeting, held at Des Moines 
last December. 

‘The Coals of Illinois: Their Composition and 
Analysis,’ by Professor S. W. Parr, is the latest 
of the ‘ University Studies’ issued by the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 
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‘Observations on the Geology and Geography of 
Western Mexico,’ by Dr. Oliver Cummings Farring- 
ton, is a recent publication of the Field Columbian 
Museum of Chicago. 

‘The Structure of the Text of the Book of 
Amos,’ by President William Rainey Harper, is the 
latest addition to the series of Decennial Publica- 
tions of the University of Chicago. 

The American Book Co. publish ‘ Nature Study 
with Common Things,’ an elementary manual by 
Mr. M. H. Carter, and ‘ Our Birds and Their Nest- 
lings,’ a volume of ‘Eclectic Readings,’ by Miss 
Margaret Coulson Walker. 

A new novel by Mr. Randall Parrish, author of 
‘When Wilderness Was King,’ one of the most 
successful stories of the year, is announced for 
publication in October by Messrs. A. C. McClurg 
& Co., under the title ‘My Lady of the North.’ 

Miss Mary A. Jordan, Professor of English Lit- 
erature in Smith College, has just completed her 
book on ‘Correct Writing and Speaking’ for the 
‘Woman’s Home Library,’ edited by Mrs. M. E. 
Sangster and published by Messrs. A. S. Barnes 
& Co. 

Mr. Alfred Henry Lewis’s new novel, upon 
which he has been engaged since the publication 
of his successful story, ‘The Boss,’ will be called 
‘The President.’ The book will appear early in 
the Autumn, with the imprint of Messrs. A. S. 
Barnes & Co. 

The Fall publications of Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., will include new volumes of essays 
by the following authors: John Burroughs, Brad- 
ford Torrey, Bliss Perry, Agnes Repplier, Le- 
Baron R. Briggs, Felix E. Schelling, Edward Atkin- 
son, and H. W. Boynton. 

The Brazilian legation at Washington sends us 
a pamphlet on the ‘ Brazil and Bolivia Boundary 
Settlement,’ containing the treaty signed at 
Petropolis last November and the special report 
of Baron Rio Branco, the Brazilian Minister of 
Foreign Relations. The pamphlet includes a valu- 
able map. 


Recognition in international law and practice, 
the Germans in the United States, the popular 
election of senators, the British tariff movement, 
proportional representation, and the budgets of 
foreign countries, are the subjects of the latest 
batch of special bibliographies sent us by the 
Congressional Library. 


M. Maurice Courant is the author of a biography 
of the Japanese statesman, Okoubo Tosimitsi, pub- 
lished by M. Felix Alcan, Paris, in the series of 
*Ministres et Hommes d’Etat.’ This interesting 
volume is at the same time a study of the life of 
its subject and the history of the modern recon- 
struction of the Japanese Empire. 


Mr. Moncure D. Conway, who delivered one of 
the most important addresses at the recent Haw- 
thorne Centenary celebration at Concord, is to 
publish his autobiography through Messrs. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. this Fall. During his long and 
active life Mr. Conway has been personally 
acquainted with a host of great writers and 
famous men. 





‘The Political History of Virginia during the 
Reconstruction,’ by Mr. Hamilton James Ecken- 
rode; and ‘Switzerland at the Beginning of the 
Sixteenth Century,’ by Mr. John Marvin Vincent, 
are two recent additions to the ‘Johns Hopkins 
University Studies in Historical and Political 
Science.’ 

The title of Mr. Lafcadio Hearn’s new book, 
which the Macmillan Co. announce for issue this 
month, is ‘Japan: An Attempt at Interpretation.’ 
This volume is described as a more elaborate and 
thorough-going attempt at an explanation of the 
Japan of to-day than Mr. Hearn’s previous works 
and represents the gathering together of all the 
results of his ten years of life among the Japan- 
ese. 
The three Riverside Press editions which 
Messrs. Houghton, Miffiin & Co. have in prepara- 
tion for publication this Autumn comprise the fol- 
lowing titles: ‘ Boccaccio’s Life of Dante,’ trans- 
lated by Philip H. Wicksteed, limited to 250 cop- 
ies; ‘The Georgics of Virgil, translated by 
John W. Mackail, limited to 300 copies; and 
‘Certaine Sonets,’ by Sir Philip Sidney, limited to 
400 copies. 

A notable book of the Fall season is announced 
in the volume of ‘Letters from the Holy Land,’ 
by Ernest Renan, to be brought out this month by 
Messrs. Doubleday, Page & Co. The book will con- 
tain the correspondence of Renan with M. Berthe- 
lot while gathering material in Italy and the Ori- 
ent for the famous ‘Life of Jesus.’ The letters 
have been translated by Mr. Lorenzo O’Rourke, 
who also contributes an introduction. 

From the Open Court Publishing Co. we have 
just received the following little books: ‘The 
Ainu Group at the St. Louis Exposition,’ by Pro- 
fessor Frederick Starr; ‘Ants and Some Other 
Insects,’ by Dr. August Forel, translated by Pro- 
fessor William Morton Wheeler; ‘ Kant and Spen- 
cer: A Study of the Fallacies of Agnosticism,’ by 
Dr. Paul Carus; and ‘The Nature of the State,’ 
by the same author. The last three of these books 
belong to the ‘ Religion of Science Library.’ 

One of the most important works of the Fall 
season will be the ‘ Recollections and Letters of 
General Lee,’ to be published by Messrs. Double- 
day, Page & Co. It is edited by Capt. Robert E. 
Lee, the oldest son of the distinguished Con- 
federate soldier. The book presents for the first 
time General Lee’s correspondence with his family 
and friends before and during the Civil War. Cap- 
tain Lee has written some biographical chapters, 
telling many new stories of his father’s home life. 

The Oxford University Press has in preparation 
two volumes of documents on the history of the 
Constituent Assembly in France (1789-91), drawn 
mainly from the Paris newspapers of the period. 
Besides these extracts will also be given a selec- 
tion from the more important decrees of the 
National Assembly, together with such official doc- 
uments as manifestoes and minutes of the proceed- 
ings of municipal assemblies, which may serve to 
illustrate the more critical events of the first three 
years of the Revolution. The two volumes are 
being edited by Mr. L. G. Wickham Legg. 
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The September publications of Messrs. A. C. | Immigration, International Control of. World’s Work. 
McClurg & Co. will include a reprint of ‘Gass’s | [mmortality, Perils of. | Agnes Reppiier darper. 
Journal of the Lewis and Clark Expedition,’ editea | [Dternational Law. | George 6. Davis. Harper, 


by Dr. James K. Hosmer; ‘ Farmington,’ by Mr. 
Clarence S. Darrow, being memories of boyhood in 
a Pennsylvania village; ‘A Short History of Ore- 
gon,’ compiled by Sidona B. Johnson; ‘A History of 
Negro Servitude in Illinois and of the Slavery 
Agitation in that State,’ by Prof. N. Dwight Har- 
ris; ‘In Search of the Okapi,’ a story of 
adventure in Central Africa, by Mr. Ernest Glan- 
ville; and ‘The Wandering Twins,’ dealing with 
the life of two children in Labrador, by Mrs. Mary 
Bourchier Sanford. 

The substance of Mr. Richard Le Gallienne’s 
‘How to Get the Best Out of Books’ (Baker-Tay- 
lor Co.) is comprised in the injunction, ‘ Read what 
you like and when you like. Do not be overawed by 
any book because it bears the name of a classic, 
or discouraged as to your possibilities of literary 
appreciation, if you do not happen to like it.’ 
This has all been said so many times as to seem 
a trifle commonplace; and the same is substan- 
tially true of the other essays in the volume, on 
such subjects as ‘What We Look for in Books,’ 
“What an Unread Man Should Read,’ and ‘ How 
to Form a Library.’ The chapter on ‘ The Novel 
and Novelists of To-day’ is the most interesting 
of the collection. 

The Putnams have in preparation for the com- 
ing season a new illustrated series entitled 
‘French Classics for English Readers,’ to be edited 
by Professor Adolphe Cohn, L.L.B., and Dr. Cur- 
tis Hidden Page. The design of the series is to 
meet the need of the many who are interested in 
French literature, and desire to know it directly, 
but who cannot easily read its authors in the 
original. Six volumes are in immediate prepara- 
tion, as follows: one volume each of Rabelais, 
Montaigne, Beaumarchais, and George Sand, and 
two volumes of Moliére. Each work will be intro- 
duced with a biographical and critical essay by an 
authority, giving an adequate account of the 


author’s life, writings, and place in literary his- 
tory. 








TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
September, 1904. 


Advertising, Human Nature and. Atlantic. 

Alaska, Arctic, The Nelicatar of. Century. 

Amendment, A Sixteenth. C.W. Thomas. No. American. 
American Drudge, The Educated. North American. 
Antarctic Experiences. C. E. Borchgrevink. Century. 
Anti-Trust Activity, Four Years of. North Americdn. 
Ants, Daintiness of. H.C. McCook. Harper. 

Ballooning as a Sport. Geo. de Geofroy. Century. 
Battlefield of the Nations, An Old. Scribner. 

Big Dry Country, In the. Frederic Irland. Scribner. 
Business World, Steadying Conditions in. World’s Work. 
California, Tilling the “Tules” of. Review of Reviews. 
Caravansaries. G. R. 8. Sterrett. Harper. 

Clothes, My. Winifred Kirkland. Atlantic. 

Cowboy of Today, The. Arthur Chapman. World’s Work. 
Dartmoor, American Prisoners at. J. G. McNeel. Harper. 
Egypt, Hidden. Agnes 8. Lewis. Century. 

Exposition’s Educational Worth. Review of Reviews. 
Fossil Wonders of the West. H. F. Osborn. Century. 
French Apostles of Courage in America. Rev. of Reviews. 
General Education Board, Methods of. Rev. of Revs. 
Hazlitt, William. Bradford Torrey. Atlantic. 

Holland, How the Dutch Have Taken. Rev. of Reviews. 





Ireland, A New. Seumas MacManus. World’s Work. 
Italy, Social Classes in. A. de Gubernatis. Atlantic. 
Italy, What People Read in. Review of Reviews. 

Japan’s Highest Volcano. H. G. Ponting. Century. 
Japanese Communication in Battle. Rev. of Reviews. 
Java, Court of. E. von Hesse-Wartegg. Century. 
Jesus, Hyperbolical Teachings of. North American. 
Kuroki, Leader of the Japanese Advance. Rev. of Revs. 
Lake Erie, Battle of. A. T. Mahan. Scribner. 
Libraries, Traveling. Helen E. Haines. World’s 
Locusts of Natal. Mark Wilcox. Century. 
Magazine Writing. Henry M. Alden. North American. 
Migrations, Our Inland. I. K. Friedman. World’s Work. 
Morocco, Berbers of. Walter Harris. Scribner. 

Novels vs. Other Books. Churchill Williams. World’s Work. 
Puritan, The Great. Goldwin Smith. Atlantic. 

Ravenna. Arthur Symons. Hurper. 


Work. 


Russian Lourdes, The. David B. Macgowan. Century. 
Russian Revolutionists, The. A. Cahan. World’s Work. 
School, The Preparatory. Abraham Flexner. Atlantic. 


Sectional Misunderstandings. Robt. Bingham. No. Am. 
Shakespeare. Ralph Waldo Emerson. Atlantic. 
Stanley, Henry M. A. J. Mounteney-Jephson. 
Star-Clusters, Photographing. G. W. Ritchey. 
Superstition, Our National. Barrett Wendell. 
Tibet, Into Mysterious. Chalmers Roberts. World’s Work. 
Transportation Tax, Legal Supervision of. No. American. 
Watts, G. F. Royal Cortissoz. North American. 
Workmen's Insurance in Germany. North American. 
World Organization Secures World-Peace. Atlantic. 
World's Fair, Round-the-World at the. Century. 
Yacht-Racing. A. Cary Smith. Scribner. 

“Yellow Peril,” A Chinaman on the. Rev. of Reviews. 


Scribner. 
Harper. 
No. Am. 








List OF NEW BOOKS. 


[The following list, containing 50 titles, includes books 
received by Tue Drax since its last issue.] 








BIOGRAPHY. 


THE FRENCH NOBLESSE OF THE XVIII. CeNTURY. Trans. 
by Mrs. Colquhoun Grant from Les Souvenirs de la 
Marquise de Crequy, 1834. With photogravure por- 
trait, large 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 325. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $3. net. 


Hopses. By Sir Leslie Stephen. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, 
p. 236. “‘ English Men of Letters.” Macmillan Co. 
5 cts. net. 


Oxovso. Par Maurice Courant. With photogravure por- 
trait, 16 mo, uncut, pp. 205. Paris: Felix Alcan. 
Paper. 


HISTORY. 

AN InTROpDUCTORY HISTORY OF ENGLAND. From the Earliest 
Times to the Close of the Middle Ages. By C. R. L. 
Fletcher. With maps, 8vo, uncut, pp. 397. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $2. net. 

THE CONSTITUTION AND OTHER SELECT DocuMENTS Illus- 
trative of the History of France, 1789-1901. By 
Frank Maloy Anderson. 12mo, pp. 671. Minne- 
apolis: H. W. Wilson Co. $2. 

A History oF THE MILITARY GOVERNMENT in New! 
Acquired Territory of the United States. By Davi 
Yancy Thomas, Ph.D., 4to, uncut, pp. 330. Col- 
umbia University Studies.” Macmillan Co. Paper, 
$2. net. 

THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, 1493-1898. Edited by Emma 
Helen Blair and James Alexander Robertson; with 
historical introduction and additional notes by - 
ward Gaylord Bourne. Vol. XVI., 1609. Illus., 
large Svo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 329. Cleveland: 
Arthur H. Clark Co. $4. net. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Ports IN Ferrara: A Study of the Poetry, 
Religion, and Politics of the 15th and Early 16th 
Centuries. By Edmund G. Gardner, M. A. Illustrated 
in photogravure, large 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 578. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. = _ dain tesiiniiniiiesie 

¢ in; s on the ry 0 e Fren - 
— > $n Belloc. With photogravure frontis- 
piece, Svo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 238. BE. P. Dutton 

& Co. $2. net. 


LITERATURE. By Stephen 
Macmillan Co. $1.10 net. 


DUKES AND 


THE MASTERS OF ENGLISH 
Gwynn. 12mo, pp. 423. 
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FIRST PRINCIPLES OF AGRICULTURE. y Emmet 8. Goff 
NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE and De De inyocs With introduction’ be wet. tena 
“ASK MamMa;” or, The Richest Commoner in England. Illus. in color, etc., 12mo, pp. 2 American 
By the author of “ Handley Cross,” etc. Illus. Book Co. 80 cts. 
in color, etc., 16mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 525. D. | Nature Srupy wirH CoMMON THINGS: An Elementary 
Appleton & Co. $1.50. Laboratory Manual. y M Carter. Iilus., 
De TOCQUEVILLE’S L’ANCIEN REGIME. Edited by T. W. 8vo, pp. 150. American Book Co. 60 cts. 
Headlam, B.A. 16mo, ‘pp. 338. Oxford University | Our Braps AND THEIR NESTLINGS. By Margaret Cotioen 
Press. $1.50 net. Walker. Illus. in color, etc., 12mo, pp. 
American Book Co. 60 cts. 
FICTION. SONGS OF THE FLAG AND Nation. Compiled and edited 
VerGiLius: A Tale of the Coming of Christ. By Irving alter Howe Jones. 8vo, pp..108. New York: 
peace. 12mo, pp. 279. Harper & Brothers. inds, Noble & Eldredge. 50 cts. 
THe INTERLOPER. By Violet Jacob Ci. Arthur Jacob). LAN 
12mo, pp. 318. Doubleday, Page & C $1.50. MISCEL EOUS. 


THe Loves or Epwy. By Rose Cecil * O'Neill. 
12mo, pp. 432. Lothrop Publishing Co. $1.5 

THE LETTERS WHICH NEVER REACHED 7, 
top, pp. 302. E. P. Dutton & Co. 1.5 

THE MAIDEN AND MARRIED LiFe oF Mary PoWELL. And 
the sequel thereto, Deborah’s Diary. With Introduc- 
tion by Rev. W. H. Hutton, B. D. TIilus., 12mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 358. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 

“Turk."" By Opie Read. Illustrated in color, etc., 12mo, 
pp. 389° Laird & Lee. -25. 

ReNa’s EXPERIMENT. By Mary G. Holmes. With front- 
ispiece, 12mo, pp. 310. G. W. Dillingham Co, $1. 

I’m FROM Missourr (They Had to Show Me). By Hugh 
McHugh. Iilus., 18mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 107. 
G. W. Dillingham Co. 75 cts. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


THE UNITED States, With an Excursion into Mexico: A 
Handbook for Travelers. By Karl Baedecker. Third 
revised edition. With maps and plans, 16mo, pp. 
660. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.60 net. 

GLIMPSES OF THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION, and 
City of St. Louis. Illus. in color, ete., i6mo, 

Laird & Lee. 60 cts. 


ECONOMICS. — POLITICS.— SOCIOLOGY. 


THE PROBLEM OF MONOPOLY: A Study of a Grave Danger 
and of the Natural Mode of Averting It. By John 
Bates Clark, LL.D. 8vo, pp. 128. Macmillan Co. 
$1.25 net. 

WAR AND NEUTRALITY IN THE Far East. 
rence, M. A. 16mo, uncut, pp. 232. 
$1.25 net. 

A CENTURY OF DRINK REFORM in the United States. 
August F. Fehlandt. 12mo, pp. 410. 
Graham. $1.50. 


Illus., 
0. 
12mo, gilt 
0. 


gilt edges. 


By T. J. Law- 
Macmillan Co. 


By 
Jennings & 


SCIENCE. 


THE AINU GrRovuP at the St. Louis Exposition. 
erick Starr. 
lishing Co. 

RELIGION OF SCIENCE LIBRARY. New vols: The Nature of 
the State, by Paul Carus; Kant .and Spencer, by Paul 
Carus; Ants and Some Other Insects, by August 
Forel. Open Court Publishing Co. Paper. 


SPORT AND GAMES. 


THE TROTTING HORSE AND THE PACING HORSE IN AMERICA, 
By Hamilton Busbey. Illus. in photogravure, etc., 
large 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 369. “American 
Sportsman's Library.”” Macmillan Co. $2. net. 

BRIDGE IN BRIEF: Do’s and Don’t’s. By Eiram Ecyrb. 


By Fred- 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 118. Open Court Pub- 


32mo, pp. 40. E. P. Dutton & Co. Paper, 50 cts. 
net. 

Major THOMSON’S BRIDGE ScoRER. 18mo. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. 25 cts. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


THE NEW Wor.LD Fatry Book. By Howard Angus Ken- 
nedy.  Illus., — top, uncut, pp. 354. E. 


P. Dutton & Co. 
With RICHARD THE FEARLESS: A Tale of the Red Cru- 
By Paul Creswick. Illus., 12mo, gilt 
top, pp. 304. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 

. By George Grimm. _Iilus., pp. 281. 
Milwaukee: George Brumder. 

A LitTLe Grrw’s BirTHpAyY Book. “ Miniature Name 
Books.” With a history of the name in each volume. 
and diary for the year. Gilt edges, name gold-let- 
tered. E. P. Dutton & Co. Leather, 40 cts. each. 


EDUCATION.— BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE. 

REPORT OF THE BOARD OF EpvucaTION of the State of 
Connecticut to the Governor, Together with the Re- 
port of the Secretary of the Board. Large 8vo, pp. 
633. Hartford: Published by the Board. 


12mo, 





CHINESE MADE Easy. By Walter Brooks Brouner, A. B., 
— ae Yuet Mow; with introduction by Herbert 
Gil ~ M. A. Large 8vo, pp. 351. Macmillan Co. 


$6. net. 
HIsToryY oF THE LONDON STAGE, and its Famous Players 
(1576—1903). By H. Barton Baker. With ten por- 


traits engraved on copper, 8vo, _ top, uncut, pp. 
557. HE. P. Dutton & Co. $3. net 
FOUNTAIN’s ABBEY: The Story of a Medieval Monastery. 
By George Hodges, D.D. Illus. in photogravure, 
Ha — top, uncut, pp. 130. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


THE BIBLE THE WorD or Gop. By F. Bettex. 
314. Jennings & Graham. $1.50. 
THE RECITER’S TREASURY OF PROSE AND Drama, Serious 


12mo, pp. 


and Humorous. Compiled and edited by Ernest Pert- 
wee. 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 942. E. P. Dutton & 
Co. 1.50 net. 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE TEXT OF THE BOOK oF AMOS. 
By William Rainey Harper. 4to, pp. 38. University 


of Chicago Press. Paper. $1. net. 

CHRISTIAN ScIENCE: Is it Christian? Is it Scientific? 
By Mary Platt Parmele. 12mo, pp. 80. J. F. Taylor 
& Co. 75 cts. net. 

Goop wy By Eustace Miles, M. A. 12mo, pp. 
160. P. Dutton & Co. 75 cts. net. 


SoME OF ur a a ty with Prices and Fn By Eus- 


tace Miles, M. A. 12mo, pp. 112. . Dutton & Co. 
75 cts. net. 

BRIGHAM’S DESTROYING ANGEL. Written by “ Bill Hick- 
man;” with explanatory notes by J. H. Beadle. 


y q 

Illustrated, 16mo, pp. 221. Salt Lake City: Shepard 
Publishing Co. $1. 

GEDICHTE VON GroRGE SYLVESTER VIERECK. 

Appreciation by Ludwig Lewisohn, A. M. 

54. New York: Progressive Printing Co. 

ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SU 


SUPPLIED, 
BOOKS. Oe a Write us. We can get 
you any book ever published. Please state wants. Catalogues free. 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOK-SHOP, 14-16 Bright 8t., Bmumenam, Ena. 


THE ROSE-JAR 
A Magazine for Book-Lovers. A and treasurable miscel- 
lany of the literature of literature. NOT a “review” of current 
books. Sold only by yearly subscription. Handsome quarto. Edition 
limited to 2,500 copies. $2.00 a year. Get a prospectus. 
W. E. PRICE, 
24-26 East 21st Street 


With an 
12mo, pp. 











NEW YORK 











AUTOGR APH of FAMOUS PERSONS 
LETTERS _| water R. BENJAMIN, 








Send for Price Lists. One West 34th St., New York. 
Publisher of THE COLLECTOR. A monthiy magazine for auto- 
graph collectors, One dollar a year. 





STANDARD AUTHORS IN SETS 


Balzac, Bronté, Bulwer, Carlyle, Cooper, DeFoe, 
Dickens, Dumas, Eliot, Fielding, Gibbon, Guizot, 
Hawthorne, Hugo, Irving, Macaulay, Poe, Reade, 
Ruskin, Scott, Shakespeare, Smollett, Thackeray, 


Tolstoi. 
Send for Descriptive Booklet. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 
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Avtmen’s om ASSISTANT. Indexing; proof-reading; typewriting ; 
area Address H. 8., care of Tax D1at. 





IDIOM NEUTRAL 


DICTIONARY with complete grammar, in accordance with the 
Resolutions of the International ne See 
Neutral Language by M. A. F. Houmzs. $1.50. 


JOHN P. SMITH PRINTING CO., 
72 Exchange Street, Roceustszn, N. Y. 


HANDY VOLUME CLASSICS, Pocket Edition 


Used by schools and colleges everywhere. 155 volumes. 
List price, 35 cts. per volume. (Price to schools, 25 cts.) 
SEND FOR LIST. 








THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 
Expert help to authors. Criticism and revision by 
former New York editor. Rusantus Lrrerary 


MSS. === = 


600 PLACES TO SELL MSS. 


in the 1904 “+ Author's Year Book.” $1.00, postpaid, or at booksellers 
Cireular for 
W. &. PRICE, 24-26 East 2ist St., New York. 








STORY “WHSTERS, you re th WMistorians, Pests — D 








Terms by agreement. Send for forward your 
to the New York Bureau of Revision, 70 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 





mail in literary composition. 
poe py he “3 
Revision, ee SES eS SE. 


EDITORIAL BUREAU, 
55 West 47th Street. New York. 


THE ASTOR EDITION OF POETS 
Is the best for schools and colleges. 93 volumes. 
List price, 60 cts. per vol. (Price to schools, 40 cts.) 

SEND FOR LIST. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 


BY THE WAY! fax ve KLIP? 


| Covers to Order | | Price List Free | 
YOU CAN BIND one sheet or three hundred sheets in ten sec- 
onds. The Klip binds loose sheets, pamphlets, or magazines. 
H. H. BALLARD, 59 Pittsfield, Mass. 


HEROES OF PEACE 


Eight new leaflets just added to the Old South 
series. Among them are Mary Lyon’s report on Mt. 
Holyoke Semi ; Elihu Burritt’s Con of Na- 
tions; Dorothea Dix’s Memorial to the husetts 
Legislature on behalf of the insane, and others of equal 
interest. 

5 cents a copy. 




















$4.00 a hundred. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE LISTS. 
DIRECTORS OF OLD SOUTH WORK 
Old South Meeting House, 
WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 








VACATION TRAVEL 





MANUSCRIPTS 


itten, criticised in a helpful way, and corrected in 
faxlte of form and —— < ~ facilities are also at the 
to ~eo oR iy to the best of Bility. We 
to we rep e our a e 
eplssstenl ened fo Gumanied te tho wage of form, and the 
place where articles are likely to find a market. Try us. 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 
OLD TOWNE AGENCY, P. 0. Box 1431, Boston, Mass, 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
FREN CH Sixth Avenue & 48th Street 


NEW YORK 
AND OTHER FOREIGN 


B Oo O K Ss NO BRANCH STORES 








SEND FOR CATALOGUES 











SHAKESPEARE’S WORKS 


* FIRST FOLIO EDITION” 

To be completed in 40 handy vols., size 41/,x64,. Sold separately. 
Cloth, net, 50 cents; limp leather, net, 75 cents. (Postage 5 cents. ) 
Send for descriptive booklet. 

THOMAS Y. CROWELL & COMPANY 
426-428 WEST BROADWAY ; 8 NEW YORK 











Tue CoLorapo 
Miptanp Ry. 


Reaches the prominent re- 
sorts and wonder spots of 
Cotorapo — affording the 
Grandest Views of Rocky 
Mountain Scenery. 

Pullman Library Observa- 
tion Cars — through the 
Mountains by daylight — 
and Pullman Tourist Cars 
Chicago to California. 


Write for books 
and summer rates 





H. C. BUSH, Traffic Manager . ° Denver, Coro. 
C. H. SPEERS, General Passenger Agent . ° Denver, Coro. 
H. W. JACKSON, Gen’l Agent, 306-7 Marquette Bldg., Cu1cago, IL. 
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The Fall Books of 1904 


NOTABLE EXHIBIT of the activities and prospects of the American Publishing 

Trade at the opening of the season of 1904 will be presented in THe Drav’s annual 
Fatt ANNOUNCEMENT NuMBER, to appear, as usual, on September 16. In the regular 
classified “ List of Books Announced for Fall Publication,” and in the advertising pages 
of this issue, will be found full advance information regarding all the important new books 
in preparation for the coming season. THE Drat’s Announcement lists have for many 
years been recognized as the most accurate and useful prepared by any periodical, and the 
issues containing them are relied upon very generally by the retail trade, librarians, and pri- 
vate buyers of books, in making up advance order-lists and planning future book purchases. 
The Fall Announcement Number is therefore one of the most important and desirable book 
advertising mediums of the year. 


AS THE ADVERTISING DISPLAY WILL BE 
LARGE, ORDERS AND COPY SHOULD BE 
SENT IN AT THE EARLIEST POSSIBLE DATE 


THE DIAL, FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO 











AN INDISPENSABLE BOOK FOR EVERY READER 


SoME of the most notable things which distinguished Right Reading 


writers of the nineteenth century have said in praise of Wonrbs OF GooD CouN- 
books and by way of advice as to what books to read are SEL ON THE CHOICE AND 
here reprinted. Every line has something golden in it. — USE OF BOOKS, SELECTED 

New York Times Saturday Review. 
FROM TEN FAMOUS 


A®Y¥ one of the ten authors represented would be a safe AUTHORS OF THE I9QTH 
guide, to the extent of the ground that he covers ; but CENTURY. 

the whole ten must include very nearly everything that can 

judiciously be said in regard to the use of books. —Hartford 

Courant. f 





HE editor shows rare wisdom and good sense in his selec- 


tions, which are uniformly helpful.— Boston Transcript. Beavrirutty Pamrep 


"THERE is so much wisdom, so much inspiration, so much AT THE 
that is practical and profitable for every reader in these MERRYMOUNT PREss 
pages, that if the literary impulse were as strong in us as the , 
religious impulse is in some people we would scatter this Red cloth, gilt top, uncut, 
little volume broadcast as a tract.—New York Commercial 80 cts. net. 
ene. Half calf or half morocco, 
$2.00 net. 








A. C. MCCLURG & CO., PUBLISHERS, CHICAGO 
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LONG’S HISTORY OF 
THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 


is a PoniricAL History of the Unrrep Sraress, : . 
showing the Privcrptes and Poticres that have Special Library Catalogues 


made it great and prosperous. Contains the Na- 
TIONAL PxiatrorMs. Endorsed by the National 








and lists—we publish the best and most 


























Republican Committee, the Republican League, the complete issued by any bookseller. 
Protective Tariff League, and the Press. — ; 
Large 8vo, illus., cloth, $2.75; half seal, $3.75. Books of all Publishers 
Repucep purine Campaien to $1.50 and $1.75. ory “- 
an oll heckuciless oe arnt 8 prepaid by the publishers. are carried in our stock, which is larger 
T M.W. H Co and more general than that of any other 
— ae - TIAZEN raw YORK house in the United States. 
Librarians and Book 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
Library Department. Committees 
We have sold books to librarians for fifty years. receive efficient service, both wi the way 
We have the largest stock in the largest book of information and the supplying of all 
market in the country. books. 
wae fill orders promptly, completely, and intelli- LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 
Send for our new Clearance Catalogue. A. C. McCLURG & CO. 
Wholesale Booksellers and Publishers, CHICAGO 








33-37 East 17th Street, Union Square, North, New Yorx. 


THE TRAIL OF LEWIS AND CLARK 


Was the pioneer American trail west of the Missouri river, and the results of that exploration of 1804-6 
were of tremendous importance to the United States, and they were never more apparent than now. 

A publication relating to the Lewis and Clark expedition, just issued by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York, stands peculiarly alone. This edition is a two volume, 8vo one, called ** The Trail of 
Lewis and Clark, 1804-1904.’’ The author, Mr. Olin D. Wheeler, is the well known writer of 
the popular Wonderland series of the Northern Pacific Railway, in connection with which he made his 
studies and researches for this work. 

Mr. Wheeler has travelled several thousand miles over the route of Lewis and Clark. He has 
camped out, climbed mountains, followed old Indian trails, and visited remote points made memorable by 
those explorers. Their route across the Bitterroot mountains has been followed, identified, and mapped. 

“The Trail of Lewis and Clark”’ is illustrated in color and half tone from paintings, 
drawings, and maps, by Paxson, DeCamp, and Russell, made under Mr. Wheeler’s direction, and from 
photographs taken specially for the purpose. The writer tells his own story, and supplements it with 
pertinent extracts from Lewis and Clark, and a host of other historical and narrative writers that connect 
the past with the present. Exact experts and photographie reproductions, in half-tone, from the 
ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT JOURNALS of Lewis and Clark are given. A chapter is devoted to 
the Louisiana Purchase, another to the preparatory measures for the exploration, and another to the 
history of each man of the expedition so far as known, including a discussion of the death of Captain 
Lewis. 

The Louisiana Purchase Exposition at St. Louis, and the Lewis and Clark Centennial 
to be held at Portland, Oregon, in 1905, make this work peculiarly timely because written from the 
standpoint of actual knowledge of past and present conditions of the old trail and country. 

«The Trail of Lewis and Clark” should be found in every public and private library in the 
land, and the general reader will find in reading through its pages of large, clear type that truth is, 
indeed, stranger than fiction. 

The book can be ordered through any bookseller or news stand, or direct from the publishers. 


THE DIAL PRESS, FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO. 



































